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“Féhily to’ respond to thet: ‘After he become 
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EDUCATING COLTS. 

Most of our vicious, ‘balky, kicking, runaway 
horses, are made so by improper training. Vi- 
Olence is generally used instead of kindness, 
The horse is an intelligent animal. He hasthe 
senses of hearing, seeing, snielling, feeling and 
tasting in as high a degree as man. ‘These 
senses make him intelligent. If he is treated 
kindly he appreciates it, and if treated brutally 
he retaliates. He must be taught that you are 
his best friend, that he can ‘put his trust in you. 
The savage Arab treats his horse more kindly, 
more intelligently, than many of our civilized 
Americans. 
Fear is the great passion to overdone in the 
colt. He fears you will hurt hin and keeps as 


you—but that is not enough; he smells of you, 
or endeavors to—but that does ‘not satisfy him; 
if unbroken he must feel of you or everything 
before it tou¢hes him. Turn an unbroken colt 
in a stall and reach a whip or stick towdrds 
any part of his body, ahd he will put his lips'to 
it and feel of it to see’ whether it will hurt him, 
before he will allow it to touch’ him. But 
every part of his body and’ limbs must be 
handled geritly till he sees you do not intend to 
hurt him. He will‘soon become used to you 
and let you handle him as you choose. . 
When the colt is two or three years old it 
should be -bridled, and parts of the harness 
shonld be put on and Jeft on him to show himit 
will not hurt him, If the colt is three years 
old, a light man or boy. may lay over his back, 
and, by-and-by sit on him while in the stall.| 
Every day or two repeat this operation, and you 
can soon ride him without trouble. At two 
years old the colt is too young to be ridden. 
, After the colt is used to the harness, it must) 
be driven for two or three. days without being 
hitched to anything, and taught that it will not) 
be hurt. _ The fear of injury must be removed! 
from his mind. ; aba 
.: Atter being used to the harness, we prefer to 
put him before alight sulky. This we do with- 
out fastening him toit, so that in case he should! 
act badly we can easily: free him from it. He, 
‘Wants'to learn that it Will’ not hurt him; an 
“then He’ will be’ gentle a8 @ ‘Kitten. Then’ 
‘fadten him to it, using great'cate’ not to tet hitn 
‘wet frightened, so as tokick, or tut away.’ 
‘sulky is préferable to & wagon, foreif he wats 
to'turn round he can do it and injure notbin 
fie'can Wheel'to' the right or left, or back, wit 
iit injury tthe vehicle, and without turnin; 
‘it ‘over or getting dcated: ’ Now drivé him th 
or Yotir miles a day Very gently. Don't ry 
‘get any épéed out of him. °Let him learn what 
‘You ‘want of him’ atid ‘how you manifest’ your 
Wishes. Whih he ‘leartie’ these, he is always 












‘petedtly gentle’he tan be put before a ligh 
wagon—a skeléton” Wagon 'is” preferable. ° 
iheavy wagon will.soon, drag, the apirit and lif 
cout.ofchim. A skeleton, wagon. is.80 light 






colt is a fine natural traveler, you should let 
him have occasional spurts of speed—never so 
long.as to tire him, or make bim leg weary, or 
hé will become too anxious to break his gait to 
get rest. If you wikh to develope his speed as 
a trotter he should have four or five miles of 
work daily, letting him trot.his best tor a quar- 
terof:a mile a-couple of times during the drive. 
Tt ie regular wotk that he wants—not too much 
but just enough to keep him healthy, hardy 
and feeling well, Don’t.urge him too much, or 
if he has plenty of mettle don’t let him: over- 
do. ‘See that he trots square, that he improves 
a little, if possible, ‘gach day: Tf you see that 
he is losing spirit don’t drive him so far, or 
don’t speed him,.eo much.>-If he does not feel 
ae well some daysos others tésthim up. If he 
does not improve if thing is wrong 
and you must study to injthe cause, and 
/Femove. it, ; Pe i the bite-do-not suit. 
Taste wos lh requires! a bit’ 
culiar'to his diapésition. Try various ones and 
then use that which you find best adapted to 
him., By,allmeang do not teach him.to, tug 
and pull with the bit. Many think that a strong 
pull with the bit is very essential to a fast trot 
ter. \It'is one of the most serious faults @ young 
horse can have. Hold him ‘lightly. He, will 
soon: learn just what is wanted of him throngh 
the sénsitive touch of the rein connecting with 
his mouth. The magnetic wire will not more 
surely communicate. intelligence than the reins 
of the expert driver communicates his will to 
the mind ‘of the horse. ‘ 

But to make a fast trotter is.a work of years. 
A horse will ‘improve in speed til] he is fifteen 
or ‘twenty years of age if not overworked. 
Trainers are anxious to- make fast trotters too 
soon. They overdo the thing. It is a work of 
time,and careful training. 

But it is not every colt’ that will make a fast 
trotter. Though the gait of every colt can be 
improved-—it is not, even one in a hundred that 
can be'made fast. Much: depends upon breed, 
upon game, spirit, gait)” “But when these are 


] 


{favorable, great improvement ‘can be’ made. 


And these qualities. can, be produced, by. breed- 
ing. Attention heretofore bas been wholly de- 
‘voted to breeding running horses. . Theday for 
breeding the tfotter is now dawning; and they 
will be found the most profitable and valuable 
‘horses to breed, » Sufficient! experiment-has al- 


‘ready’ been made by ‘Ry A) Alexander and oth- lie 


ers to prove that trotting horses ‘ate hét’h ‘thete 
matter of chance—tHat they can be bred as welll 


as the racer. See the ‘splendid’ trotters’ that 


have been’ sired by Pilot, jr., owned by Mt, 
lexander. See the colts ‘of ‘the ‘reiowned 

'Hambletonian, and then say, if you “édn, thi 

fast. trotters cannot. be bredthere' is ‘thi 


vantage in. breeding trotting |horses oversruny 
aiing-horses—that‘a running horse of mole 
speed is of but little vilut, white trotting horses 


if not:thé fastest, always command a valuejus 
fi°pfopertion to" their rate! of speed: 1A 

that can trot a mile in thréé ‘tiirtited’ is’ 
Valliable than one!thut cam trotm three and 









he can travel with the greatest ease. If you 


Half migutes; nd’ One that'can trot tt two sith 
ne tod oa phcanat oats itirt 












can trot in three minutes, -In our cities there 
are always gentlemen wanting horses of fine 
gaitand possessing a good rate of speed for 
theif own driying, and they are always willing 
to pay for these qualities. We wish to say 
nothing desparaging fo. the race-horse, but we 
do wish to call attention to the importance of 
breeding a betterclass of roadster horses. We 
shall have more to say in future numbers of the 
‘ak. Wor», on this subject. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

HUNGARIAN GRASS. 

Ep. Rurau, Wortp: I would say sométhing 
in favor of this much abused and neglected 
crop, being convinced from experience of its 
value for hay and healtbhfulmess for stock. 

Many are of the opinion that it is injurious, 
sometimes even killing stock. Last year, when 
I faised some,” men-would say ‘tome “It 
hwilikteill.-your. borses””—in.fact I did not find 
one who advocated its use, hénce it is that I 
would speak in its. favor. 

: L will not deny that if left standing unt] the 
séed: is bard and ‘ripe, and the stalk hard 
ind woody, it ‘may be injurious. and* some- 
times kill stock; but. when cut as ‘soon as 
in flower, and. properly cured, it is as good a 
hay as can be made from any other plant. I 
made some last year,.and cut early; and my 
stock prefer it to any hay I have been able to 
buy, and it has had no bad effect that I can 
perceive; I am only sorry that I have no more 
of it to feed. . ’ r 

But some one asks, “ Why ig it that if it is 
as good as yousay, it has gotsuch a bad name?” 
to which I answer, farmers, -a@ a rule, cut all 
their grass and grain much too Taté} all hay 
should be cut frem the time itis in flower until 
it is out of flower, because the nutriment which 





| goes to form the seedis then in the stem and leaves 


of the plant; and if eut‘and properly cured then, 
will remain in it; andithe hay so made will be 
sweet, tender and nutritious, But, if left stand- 
ing until the seed matures, the nutriment, which 
was diffused through the plant while ‘it was in 
flower, is concentrated in the seed—the stalks 
and eaves, are dry, woody, and.not so nutri- 
tious; and in feeding the seed when small (as 
all grass seed are are not masticated by the an- 
imal, But pass throtigh éntiré;) mith ofthe 
nutriment is lost,“and sometimestthese seed ball 
tip in the abimal’s stomach and cause deatht:— 
fence it is Hungarian has been eondemned by 
many ; but any one will plainly sée that if (cut 
| befote the” seed is formed nothing of the Kind 
can happen. 

} Some otijpct to it because it is an exhausting 
fop, bat I think that is a very poor dbjection 


\bto urge—when you get large éfope Tt 18 tO be 


pected that that crop will draw more nutri- 
ent from:the,sdil in a. given.time then when 
pyou get but a small crop; so with Hungarian, 
if you get from«two to ‘tour tons. of hay te the 
pacre;and » perhaps! 'take two. crops from the 
ground the same’ season,)it:is to \be expected that 
bit will exhaust the soil. if nothing is returned in 
the shape of manures to compensate the soil for 
the large:dbaft: upon its tg tolw :and 31 Aleta 

Ameonelusion; let me urge all those 





eho Bee 





that they will be short of feed, or want hay, and 
bave no meadow of Timothy or clover, to sow 
some Hungarian—cut early and cure prop- 
erly, and | do not.think that they will be sorry 
for it. E. A. Riesz, 


~~ s 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HOW TO SHEAR A SHEEP. 

This is a very important matter, much more 
so than is generally considered. Some people 
appear to think that the only point is to get the 
wool off the sheep, no matter how it is accom- 
plished. We have repeatedly seen men shear 
their sheep in the most uncomfortable and 
awkward way for themselves, and with absolute 
cruelty to the sufferer. Some people seize the 
poor animal roughly by the wool—and after ty- 
ing all four feet together, place it in the most 
uncomfortable position, haggleing the skin and 
cutting out pieces from the size of a silver half 
dime, tothat.of a half dollar, at nearly every 
clip. . 

Now there are a tew very simple rules, which 
if observed caretully, will obviate all these dif- 
ficulties: : 

Ist. Take your sheep, with the right hand, 
by the right hind leg, and passing your arm un- 
derneath its body just back of the forélegs, lift 
him gently but firmly up, sitting him down on 
his ramp, still keeping hold of his right hind 
Jeg with your right hand. 

2d. Most people prefer an elevation of two 
or three feet from the floor—a small table—about 
three by three feet. We think it better that 
your table should be not more than‘ two feet 
high. Nowif you wish to tie your sleep, do 
so with a large cord—(a small one wil! not do, 
as it irritates, and sometimes cuts through the 
skin—especially if the sheep struggles much.) 
Tie the right fore to the lefthind leg. It is un- 
necessary to bind all four, and obstructs in- 
stead of facilitates the process of shearing. 

3d. “Now (with a good pair of sheats—well 
sharpened) clip the wool from the cheeks, un- 
der the jaw, and then the back side of head, 
then down below the jaw, the under side of the 
neck and the left breast and belly. Next turn 
your sheep a little and shear down the. back 
side of the neck and the right side, from the 
spine as faras the hip. Now if you have tied 
the legs as we have described (that is the 
right, fore,and left; hind), reverse it and 
tie the left fore and wight hind. Then clip 
‘the wool off the right breast and belly. “Again 
turh your sheep a little, and commence on the 
left side of ‘the neck where you feft it, anid shear 
the left sidé up to the spine. °- Next Gip the 
hips, first’ the Jeft, ‘then’ the right, thei last of 
all, very cdrefillly cat Off the dang Toeks, | 

‘We ‘have described the * a We prefer 
it. But some of the best and rapidest shearers 
in, America, and England, refuge, to tie their J 
sheep, preferring @ clean floor to a stand or | 
elevation of any kind... , Vv 


Indian corn gives'rich tilk, used as feed, for 
awhile, but‘afterwards Changes ftom milf'to fat, 
and is’ apt /péritianently’ to ‘hurt tHe” milking 
qualities of thé cow. Avoid the free'tisé of éorn 
to milkers, im } G99 qQint 
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Colman’s Rural World.) 
NGLE COW. 


che is that, supporting the family. efamily 
—especially where there are children—is great- 


’ ly dependant upon Brindle, in various ways. 


She gives the sweet milk for the children, the; 
sour for the pig, thus makiog pork as well as 
butter. Yourcoffee hashercream. Yowhave 
sweet butter the year round, if yow bave agood 
wife to make it, and not asloven: for neatness 
is an indispensable thing in making butter, 
You have her company—the cow’s. Thatis 
a good deal. And when you treat her as a mem- 
ber of the family, she knows it at once, and 
thrives. The little nothings of the kitchen are 
given to her. Sheis grateful for the least, How 


she looks up healthy and hearty at you, with}. 


her great round eyes. And she will-eall to you 
when she wantea thing. But whenshe is neg- 
lected, thén ifis hard with Brindley Them she 
is quiet endugh ; then she is discouraged, but 
still patient, She will eat her poor hay, or 
straw perhaps, and seem to be dreaming over 
the hardships of life, and at the same time’she 
isto give, milk for the family ; and she will put 
her leg back when you approach with the pail, 
as willingly as though you were not abusing 
her. But she cannot do her share, as she has 
not the chance, much as she would like to, All 
this while, her bones are sticking out, and she 
is in a pitiable condition. As like as not you 
will lose her: then the family cow is gone. Is 
not this three-fourths of the treatment of our 
cows—single cows even? Js, it right?, Js it 
profitable ? 

Now, of all men, the man who has a single 
cow, can take best care of her—he has but one. 
Then she will indeed be a treasure, She is not 
driven or beaten by others, She is perfectly 
quiet, content, and happy, and it is the happy 
cow that gives the milk,—that will show you 
a bag that you will point with pride to—an eye 
also—and the whole body sleek and round. 
And you need not be afraid that she will not 
sustain herself. She has got, in winter, in 
spring, the strength of a summer-fed cow, giv- 
ing you milk all the year round, so that you 
are surprised at this member of the family, and 
you ‘‘wouldn’t take a farm for her.”’ 

But not only is your cow not driven by others, 
as is the case in a herd, but she is better attend- 
ed to than where so many need care. Now, 
we all know how many things in a family will 
go to the cow, not only by the good housewife, 
but by the ehildren, the girls, and the owner. 
Such a clean stable cannot be kept where many 
cows are to be cared for. You have yourslops, 
your hot water to soak and sofien your-hay and 
your corn etalks, all nicely cut by your hand 
machine, You can afford to curry one cow— 
to do all that is necessary for her in many, 
many ways; for all ways are good that give good 
treatment to a cow, 

This company in the family induces you to! 
this treatment. It is, therefore, necessary to 
haveit. And‘‘mother” seldom lacksit. Then, 
where there ia a single cow to be kept, what a 
chance to get a good one, as well as to improve 
this good one. F. G. 


oe 

Correctron—Ed. Rural World:—Your types 
in the issue of Feb. 15, make mé say in the 
article on ‘Cheese Dairying in the West,” that 
‘the factories “average about 9} tbs. of milk to 
the cheese, varying less than a pound,’”’ &¢.— 
This is obscure, It should read—The factories 
average about 9} tbs. of milk to the pound of 


cheese, varying little, but not much trom that. 
Eastern Darryman. 








j 

Over-rezpinec Suser—Ed. Rural World:— 
Having, had the misfortune, several times, to 
lose sheep. by over-eating-——once on corn-meal, 
once on, wheat, and once on corn. I would 
.ask if you, or any.of, your, readers, know what 
would be the best remedy in sueh. cases, 

Gasconade Ferry, Mo. _ HL. F. 


© Oxw’r Sax 14 — Fa. Rural’ World tithe is: 
‘gue of Feb. 15, I’saw an article that read ‘some, 
‘thing’ liké this: A shovel plow is an indispen; 
sable tool in a corn-field, and there has been 
sno tool invented that can. excel it as a corn 
cultivator—especially when the. corn is, amall 
Will the writer, gay in what respects it, a 
the common. fixe tooth cultivaters, or other 
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The cow should be @-mémber of the Tantily ;} 
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The accompanying elevation. and plane will 
give the reader a very good idea of the residence 
of John A. Nichols, Esq., with a view of his 
greenhouse contiguous thereto. 
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MAIN FLOOR, 


In the plan of the main floor, the hall is 
shown at H, the parlor at A, dining room at D, 
kitchen at K, family room,at E, with bed-room 
B off from it, P, P, represent pantries; C clos- 
et; W H, wood-house; W R, wash-room; V, V, 
V, V, verandahs. Other parte will be readily 
understood in connection. 


H 


14 X20 6 14x 14 


412% 14 





SECOND FLOOR. 


The second floor, as shown in the plan, is 
conveniently divided by the hall, on each side 
of which are conveniently arranged parlors, 
sleeping apartments and closets, with stairways 
to attic and observatory. Over the large par- 
lor, 14x19, is another room of the same size, 
the whole forming a very neat and convenient 
residence. 
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PLAN OF GREENHOUSE. 





A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


‘not above 50°. 


| pour it over your flowers. Let, them stand in 


| Rural New Yorker. 
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The building in which the greenhouse ie situ- 
ated is 30 rat, Neel by 21 feet wide, with shed 
roof, and stands facing the south. In the back 
or low part are partitioned off two rooms. The 
outer one, 10}x20 is used as a shop; and the in- 
ner one, 10}x10, as a cellar orstore-room. In 
front, occupying 10}x30 feet, is the portion de- 
voted to the greenhouse proper, The. green- 
house portion of the building is sunk two feet 
below the surface of the ground, walled up with 
brick to the surface, and filled with proper 
soul for border, &c. The house has in front 
twelve perpendicular sagh, three lights wide and 
four high, of 8x10 glass, Every other sash is 
hung with hinges, so as to open. The top sash 
are stationary, same size glass, and all of double 
thickness. The novel part of the structure is 
the roof and blinds, The.roof covers the whole 
building, extending to a plumb line with the 
front of the green- 
house. The blinds 
twelve in number 
are nade of siding, 
dressed, matched, 
and fastened upon 
three cleats, and 
. hung with strong 
hinges at the ap- 
pe or back. end, 

hese, when let 
down, make a com- 


—_— 











END VIEW. 
plete covering for the glass roofing, wiaking an 


easy and quick means of shading in sammer, 
and a great saving of fuel in winter... The 
blinds are readily raised and lewered by means 
of a cord passing over pulleys, as shown in 
end view. : 

At the east end of the greenhouse is the 
pagating house, E, whichis 8 feet.wide and,21 
feet long, the ground excavated three feet be- 
low the surface, and. walled up as in the green- 
house. The glass roof is stationary, except two 
sash, which are hung with lringes to opem back 
upon the stationary glass, haning a door .tfor 
filling or cleaning the bed, as well as to admit 


nace placed at F, the flue of which is shown by 
dotted lines, and enters:a perpendicular echim- 
ney in the propagating house.at C. This flue 
continues from the top of chimney at C, over 
the door leading from the greenhouse to the’ 
propagating house, aiid enters thé main chim- 
ney at H. There is also another brick flue, as 
shown by dotted lines, at the back of the green- 
house, which enters the chimney about six feet 
above the floor of the greenliouse at H. The 
pipe from stove in shop enters this flue, by 
which all the ,heat is saved to the greenhouse, 
This greenhouse has been in use for several) 
winters, without injury to a single plant by 
frost, and no fires have béen built later that’ 
o’clock at night. In thecoldest weather, som | 
large sticks of four feet. wood are put ina andl 
the furnace closed, and in the morning the 
temperature has never been lower than 


This house was built by the day, and cost not 
far from $300, and answers ¢very purpose of a 
more costly structure. ; 
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To CrrstaLLize Frowsrs.—Dissolve two ths. 
of alum in one quart of boiling rain water, and 





the shade from twelve to twenty-four hours.— 
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fresh air. The heating is doné by a brick fur-}) 
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L_ JWittit"do ‘Hens the Farm? 
Yes—though we hate to say so, as we like to 
have'everything in its place, and order about 
the premises—and it scems this is a hap-hazard, 
falovenly way. But @ good deal isin thd seeming. 
Hens will clear the farm of»vermin. Bring 
in your load of hay, and the grasshoppers with 
bit, and you will see the jumping of the hens— 
and they wilkclear them all! out, every one of 
ir farm is not too large, they will 
clearit. And they generally take pretty good 
runs over the fields—sometimies so far as to en- 
their safety. Reynard and the hawk 


A. vil aelactigite make havoc among them, 


ey will eat grass—the hens will—and it 
will benefit them as much as it will your cows, 


‘J and! a great/deal ‘moté.! But’ they éat but little 


grass. 

This you must do, however: you. must se- 
cure your garden fence, or the hens will trouble 
you-+though \even im a garden, chickens are 
often a benefit in picking off bugs. When 
grain begins to ripen, then shut them up. It 
will be but a-short time. Your grain in—out 
with them, and then they will give youthe eggs. 
This is our. experience; and we like the plan 
exceedingly. A farm ought to have hens, 8, 


HENS FOR EGGS. 

In reading about this subject in the papers, 
one would suppose all treatments are success- 
ful, more or less, No two agree exactly. The 
poor success isseldom given; and we opine that 
is mostly the ease. The great majority of those 
who keep hens, do not find it to pay ; and those 
who do, find the profit variable. Now, as there 
is but one truth in the matter, that truth is this: 
That good treatment is invariably the foundation 
of success. A snffering hen will not lay well; 
an ill-treated hen will not; a disturbed hen will 
not; and so with an ill-fed her. Cold weatliér 
ig & preventive, as every one knows. .Warm 
quarters then, in winter, are a necessity. These 
quarters must be a home to the hen, where she 
can trust. her brood, She must have food 
enough—as near as can be on a par with sum- 
mer food; not merely corn, or one or two kinds of 
grain, with perhaps little lime, or a few pieces 
of plastering, This will not do. The princi- 
ple must. always be kept in view. If this is 
done, the details will always suggest themselves; 
and these vary with different individuals accord- 
ing to their circumstances. 

First, get a breed that you know are good lay- 
ers. These have been frequently indicated by 
us. Then secure warm winter quarters. You 
best know how your circumstances will permit 
you todo this. Give plenty of food—mixed food 
is best—a part of it meat or some animal food. 
Do not crowd the hens; but give them roomy 
quarters. Do not permit them io be disturbed.— 
Give them quiet places to Jay in—and ground or 
ashes to wallow in. Of course they heed fresh 
water. They also like light, All these, and 
others that may add to their comfort, will make. 
a hen sing—because she is well to do, and has 
summer quarters and summer treatment—and 
a singing hen will lay. Now, who is not able 
to apply these principles—and thus have eggs 
THE YEAR ROUND? : 


Present? Prorit Orren Insuriovs.—A thing 
may benefit us.now, and an the end: hurt; us,— 
Sueh a thing we ought to avoid. We are, too 
apt to leok to present ‘profits : we hunger after 
thera. Thewhole field should be occupied, and 
| the thing conducted accordingly. Hence many 
\dairymen put off theircalves when hay is high. 
“It costae too much to winter—can better buy 
cows than. to raise them in this, way.” We 
thave heard the remark often. The result is, 








Orcwarp Grass is a useful grass. It starte 
earlier in the spring—starts earlier any time 
after being cropped ; stands thedrouth ; grows 
well im shade; matares with clover: hence, it 
is good to grow with it. instead of Timothy, &e. 
—but (and this is the point) it wants to be cuit 
kgteew, This is in consequence of the hart 
stalk it has: when green; itis tender,  — 





B@e-The Hubbard squash answers the’ per- 
pose of a sweet , it comes. very 
near to.it—as.we know by experience. 


{these men continue to have poor dairies. Good 
ealves, good blood, even jat.a, high, expense of 
raising, are the cheapest in the end--by a good 





They have established a shop in: Vi-}deal too. Let us bear the cross of the expense ° 
enna for the sale of horse The govern-jin the start, and we shall reap the crown of (ff 
spent authorizes it. jeuccess: in the end. wd men do this. 

. They are ing to cure potato vines for fod-}. 
\ ser, Se ae aan pt ' } In remembering our greatest good, we should 


not forget the small benefits, which often: make 








, ’ ‘|and put in the barn for winter ed md 
} Cartots give rich milk, When used as feed. | 2919) | 


occasionally, or as roots are. 


tp thie good. 
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NORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING. 


The demand for this grape for vineyard plant- 
ing, has been unprecedented the past season.— 
While most vineyardists are abandoning the 
propagation of the Catawba, on account of its 
liability to be attacked by mildew or rot, the 
propagation of Norton’s Virginia is going on at 
a rapid rate, and still the demand is not half met, 
It is very difficult to propagate it from cuttings, 
or its dissemmination would be far more rapid. 
It is now propagated almost entirely by layering. 

Unlike the Catawba, this variety succeeds 
well on low lands as well as high—in valleys 
as well as on hills—in the prairie regions as 
well as in timbered lands. It is not a table 
grape. The berries are emall and the quality 
inferior for eating purposes. No one recom- 
mends this variety in this respect. It is for 
the dark red, rich wine that it makes, that it 
stands so high. It resembles strongly the pure 
Port aud Burgundy wines. But how little pure 
wine of those kinds do we get! There is not 
enough Port wine made from grapes to supply St. 
Louis County. It is nearly all manufactured 
by artificial means. It will not be many years 
till we shall be exporting Virginia Seedling 
wine to Europe. In guch high esteem is this 
wine held in St, Louis, that the price is exor- 
bitant. We want to see more produced, so that 
it can be had at lower rates. It is an excellent 
tonic, and is used by invalids with great benefit 
—hence, the demand for it is great, and it will 
increase the more widely it is known. Those 
who contemplate goéing into the vineyard busi- 
fress, should, ‘by ali-means, plant largely of this 
variety. They will find it highly remunerative. 


~~ 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WHAT SHALL WE PLANT? 

This is a question often asked by the amateur 
who has just settled in the Great West, and at- 
tempts to gather around his home, some of the 
beauties of nature, His experience has be 
limited, and he is at a loss what to plant that 
may prove hardy and give the most satisfac- 
aoe for the limited labor he can bestow upon 
them, 

He takes the first step probably to gain the 
requisite information, by procuring books treat: 
ing on the subject and reading the Rural Joar 
nals of the day; but these are generally filled 
with glowing descriptions ef new fruits and 
plants, so that in mostcases, the horticultural top- 
ics they contain are far from being in any way 
serviceable to the new beginner. We would not 
say or write one word against the introduction 
and dissemination of new and rare plants, but at 
all times would encourage it to the utmost of our 
power; but we are addressing ‘a class of the 
** World’s’”’ readers, whose object is not toexperi- 
ment with new and ufittiéd plants, but to gath- 
er around them, in their wild“forest openmgs, 
ornamental shrubs and floral plants of estab- 
lished characters of hardihood and well know 
qualities as free bloomers. We have hund: 
of plants and shrubs that answer this purpose 
in every respect, blooming freely from Mareh 
until November’s frost has seared them. We 
name a few leadingshrubs and perennials whieh 
fully answer the purpose to which we have'call- 
ed attention, which by the smallest amount of 











tare bestowed upon them will richly ‘with 
@ succession of beautiful and ieeugeatd flowers 
through all the growing season. 


Almost ere 
wway, the Crocus and’ ; 
“Chaste smow-drop,’ ventarous harbinger of spring, 
Usher in-the gay season of flowers, and a 
are quickly followed by the Jonquils and Hya- 


cinths, 
, omy —*Their odors layishing ;_ os 
‘On the soft west wind. [asd 
“ The Violets, Anemones, Iris, Tulips, Crown 
Tmperials, ColumBines ‘and a score ot 6 er 
bardy herbaceous plants, with the flowering 
rubs, such as the’ Pink) Mezeréum, Li 
Quince, flowering Almond, Purple M 
Snow Ball, and meny*others we hare during 
ee A ov a 
Eiw tf oi beauty alf around our’paths.” 

June, truly, is our floral erprreget the dis- 


lays ot beauty she affords ie are though to 
; , m th & we iit ess ar nn ‘ ral ; ul- 
Sar She: tans Mas SAM, ARAMA! 






















pom pous Reonip-+-the, fi 
parione, the  Wistaria, 
ose, a favorite of all, 
a use its breath 
Is rich beyond the rest ; and when it dies 
It doth bequeath. a, chai m to sweeten death.” 


The varieties are numierous and nearly all are 


nt Pinks and Car- 
oneysuckle, and. the 


‘|Wardy, the Perpetuals ‘and the Salet of ‘the Per- 


petual Mose especiallyare, alone, a continous 
aap. bloom from June until frost euts 
off. ee 

Later in the season we have the various va- 
rieties of Spireas, Altheas, Stuartia, Trumpet 
Creepers and Aristochia. Amotg the Peren- 
nials that bloom in the latter part of the sum- 
mer, we have the Campanula, the Dielytra, the 
Fox Glove, Phlox and_ the well known .Holly- 
hock. Add to these a few beds of annnals, and 
we think any person gould not but feel some 
degree of pride, im having such attractive ob- 
jects around the home.of his; a few years be- 
fore, an unbroken wilderness. 

Thus we have nted to your attention, 
readers, a few old and well known plants, not 
because of their superior beauty, fragrance and 
rarity (though we confess they possess all these 
in our estimation)—but they are hardy, all they 
require is to be planted, kept free from weeds, 
and they will bless us with their beauty and fra- 
grance, 

Those having the timeand taste to give extra 
cultivation of course will obiain finer specimen 
plants as well aeflowers; but they will thrive ad- 
mirably,even with indifferentattention. Planting 
should become more popular with us. It is not 
enough that we have pobaiiess forests. Social 
cag man, requires something more. And 
can there be any art more noble than that of 
adorning our homes with rural beauty. Those 
who cannot appreciate such, have but little 
taste and sympathy for the good and beautiful 
in their natures. Ruruist, Weston, Mo. 

Me a J th’ Ah tel 


THE PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 

As the Philadelphia is destined to supersede 
all other raspberries here, as a field crop (un- 
less some superior should yet be discovered), a 
short account of its history may not be im- 
proper. 

About. the year 1838, Frederick Bedaker, 
then a resident of the County of Philadelphia, 
discovered a plant growing in a wood near his 
dwelling which he had removed to the garden, 
and there cultivated for about fifteen years 


before distributing the plants, and then only 
spared them to relatives and ticular friends. 
Its great vigor, hardiness and wonderful pro- 
duetiveness, never failing to produce an enor- 
mous crop of fruit, soon attracted the attention 
of horticultural gentlemen; one of whom paid 
a hundred dollars for a few plants to cultivate 
from. It has been so thoroughly tested during 
the last ten years by side of the leading varieties, 
both native and foreign, and proved to be far 





en} superior to\any other kind in cultivation here, 


that its character is now well established as 
being the best hardy raspberry known. 

The ditnation and character of the ground 
are not very material; we have it growing on 
a variety of soil from a light blowing sand toa 
strong clay or loam, with a Northern, Eastern 
and Southern exposure, and in every position it 
is perfectly healthy, yielding abundant crops, 
varyin — in magnitude according to the 
strength of the soil. A plantation of two years’ 
standing has yielded over two hundred bushels 
per acre. 

The canes are smooth, purple, and remarka- 
bly strong and firm, bearing uptheir heavy load 
of fruit without the assistance of stakes or 
wire. ’ 

The fruit is large, of a purplish red color, 
rather darker than the Antwerp, rich and juicy, 
and bears carriage to market well. 

Ut is an upright grower, Rubus Strigosus, prop- 


agates itself by throwing up suckers, and not 
from the tips of the canes like the Rubus Occi- 
dentalis ‘and other native varieties. It is the 


only raspberry we have ever grown yielding 
more bushels to the ground than strawberries, 
nd with half the labor.— William Parry's Fruit 


g 


reular. 


ZINC LABELS. 
Eprtor Ruran Wortp: As ‘many: of your 


ary'é ‘snows « have passed readers ‘ate planting orchards and wish to 


Jabel their trees, so as always: to tell the va- 
tieties, I-willk give them a recipe which is reli- 


j able, and the writing I will guarantee to be per- 


manent for ten years.atleast...| 6) ; 

''Proeure ‘one ounce of vérdigris; one ounce 
sal ammoniac ; half an ounce of lamp lack ; 
half.a pint of water. Mix altogether in an 
earthen vessel, using ne métal,to stir the con- 
tents. Keep ina bottle and shake well betore 


uate, using, Have your Idbels of’ élean, bright zinc, 


of proper size. Take a clean quill pen and 
write the name of ,variety op the label and the 
namie indelible) >) > | 


The above will make enough for twenty per- 


|| more than this easily eultivated plant. 





sone’ use, and 9 less proportionate quantity ma 
be made. "Tebe Fauir Grower. 


POSTS FOR GRAPES, .... = 

Ep. Roza, Wortp;: What is.the best fim Br 

for posts for trellises for grape vines, and ot 

what length and thickness should they be, and 
when should they be eut to last thlongest; 


Youne Grarz, Grower, 
We do not. know to what timber you have 
aceegs—but Cedar, Post Oak, White Uak, Mul- 
berry, Sassafras and Catalpa, all make good 
timber for posts. They should be cut seven feet 
long, and split.so as to form posts about three 
inches, or a little more, in thickness. Sharpen 
the ends, and get gas tar, which heat till it 
boile; and then plunge the posts about a foot 
and a half in the tar, letting them remain a 
couple of minutes, This will make them last 
as long again as they otherwise would. Gag 
tagean be obtained at the gas works of any 
city jat cheap rates, It-fills the pores of the 

wood, and like paint keeps out the moisture. 

, February is recommended, by many as the 
best, month for cutting timber to insure its last- 
ing properties. Wedo not think it makes any 
difference what month it is cut in, in winter; 
if winter is the better season to cut it to preserve 
it gouvd. The tree in winter is in a state of 
rest, and in the summer it is making growth 
and is filled with sap. Some pretend that Au- 
gust is the best month to cut timber, to have it 
last. Have not some of our readers made ex- 
periments or hud experience, so as to set us 
right in this matter. Asat present informed, 
we should recommend cutting posts and prepar- 
ing them in winter. 


Small Fruit Drawers. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq; On reading the article 
on making cases for marketing small fruits, in 
the World of Feb. 15, I thought it would be well 
if each drawer contained some specified quan- 
tity of our standard measures. Now if the 
drawers are 20 inches wide and 2 inches deep, 
by making them 26} inches long in the clear, 
each will contain a half bushel less 1-5th of an 
inch, which is near enough for all purposes.— 
This-will save the trouble and injury of second 
measurement when selling by the bushel, which 


is important, especially with tender fruit. 
Webster, Mo. J. J. Kenty. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
STREET TREE PLANTING. 

It is surprising what changes may. be pro- 
duced by a very little tree planting. How pleas- 
ant, of a hot summer day, is the beautiful 
shade tree by the road side to the traveler. 
Those trees growing in the street betore your 
neighbor’s door, he would not part with for ten 
times their value. 

It is said that “in some parts of New Eng- 
land, societies:are formed for the improvement 
of neighborhoods, by planting trees around the 
churches and buryipg grounds; also, along the 
streets of villages and country roads, with 
groves on commons, or vacant corners, thrown 
into highways at road crossings.” A day is set 
apart for street tree planting, and the appoint- 
ed time is looked forward to with great interest 
and regarded as a sort of holiday. Each suc- 
ceeding year failures are made good, and the 
line of road tree planting extended—either from 
the forest or with cultivated trees, which are 
frequently supplied gratis by enterprising nur- 
serymen. These trees, besides beautifying the 
whole country, are a real blessing and comfort 
during the hot days of summer, and serve as a 
belt to break the chilling blasts of winter. 

Are not these examples’ worthy of more gen- 
eral imitation in these prairie lands of the West? 
If we cannot form an association for street tree) 
planting, let us, individually, set out this spring, 
one tree, ifno more, in the street by our dwell- 
ings. Let us do it well, and care for it prop- 
erly afterwards; and if we never did another 
good act, methinks that in the day of account 
coming, we would find at least one long white 
mark to our credit. Be that as it may, let me 
plant trees, and let them grow along the street 
by my dwelling and in the néighborhood, not 
doubting that they will prove a blessing—if not 
to mé, yet to those who follow after. 

Macoupin Co. MU. Rora.tsr. 
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PRUNING THE CATAWBA. 

Ep, Rugst Wogip: 1 have a couple dozen 

Catawba grape vines, three years old—but liav- 

ing mever been taught how to prune grapé vines, 

am at a loss how to proceed. Please inform 
me, and oblige A Youno Farmer. 


[Remangs.—Many think there is a great 
mystery about pruning the grape vine, when, 
in reality, it is one of the simplest things in 
the world, Ifyou will bear in mind that your 
fruit is produced on the cane of the previous 
year’s growth, and that you must yearly pro- 
duce a new cane or canes for the production of 
fruit, you will get along well enough. After 
your cane is grown, it must be cut back in early 
spring, before the swelling of the buds—leaving 
from ten to twenty eyes, according to thestrength 
of the plant. A strong plant can be allowed 
two or three canes for fruiting. Select such 
canes as are well ripened, and that are of me- 
dium size. 

You must cut back one cane to two eyes, 
commonly called a spur of two eyes, as close to 
the ground as you can well get them, for the 
production of canes to bear the following year. 
Cut away all the old bearing wood, leaving no- 
thing but the shortened canes for fruit, and the 
spur just spoken of. This is all that is requis- 
ite for spring pruning. We shall speak of sum- 
mer pruning hereafter. | 


+ 
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Keeping Apples. 

Cot. Couman—What would be the effect of 
sprinkling water on apples, that have shrivel- 
ed from being kept toc dry? Would it restore 
their plumpness ; and would it have any ten- 
dency to induce or hasten decay? Would 
sprinkling the floor of an apple house, which is 
of dry sand, occasionally with water, keep ap- 
ples plump—where dryness is the only fault to 
the apple house? H, B., Williamsburg, Mo. 

[Will our experienced fruit growers and. 
fruit keepers answer the above queries,—Eb. | 


ore 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Uncle Ben Talks About Gooseberries. 

Yes, John, grub’em up; what is the sense 
or use of ’em, when we can 80 easily have a 
gooseberry that’s worth raising ; I mean, John, 
them old, long-shanked bushes, Joe dug up in 
the timber when we first moved West, twenty 
years ago. Then, you know, we could get no- 
thing better, and we thought those old, wild 
gooseberries better than none—and so they 
were, but they are behind the times now. 

When we can easily get the Houghton goose- 
berry, and in two years have all the berries we 
need on one-fourth of the ground them old wild 
ones take up—itetrikes me that it is good sense 
to make the change. 

Yes, John, grub ’em up. The berries from 
them bushes are enough to make a pig squeal 
to eat ’em—and then ‘they take up too much 
room. 

I mean, John, them old seraggy things in 
the corner of the garden, there. I want the 
place for the Houghton gooseberry—that always 
bears good, nice berries and never mildews.— 
And, besides, we will then have room enough 
left for one or two Concord grapes, which we 
can train on the fence, it we please—but I think 
we had better have 1 trellis for our grapes. 

You saw them Houghton’s last year at neigh- 
bor Tidy’e—didn’t you, John? We mast not 
allow him to get ahead of us in such matters. 
So, grub ‘em up, John—them native bushes. It 
takes an awful lot of sugar to make them eat- 
able—the berries, I mean—and that’s an im- 
portant item, you know, in these times of high 
prices; so don’t let us forget to set out the 
Houghton, this spring. We can just as well 
have the bestae not—and I mean to havé..’em 
—that’s so. Macoupin: Co, Til, 








Tae Quince.as Srock ror Psars.—-Mr, Marc, 
a French horticulturist, now residing atAstoria, 


L..I., says that he has always , been; successful 
with dwarf pears, but he uses only the Fonte- 
nay variety with fibrous roots. The Angers w 
stock, though generally recommend- 
ed, as it Was easy of propagation and'a quick 
wer. Pear culture on the quince has been 








r Ys ili | . j 
Veguranie Orster.—-There. is no vegetable! 
that the Jover of the real oyster would value! 
When 


onee in a n, they are not soon destro¥ed. 
They should have good soil, and. be cultivated 
like other spindle shaped 





' 


roots, 


injured by French agents, who have 90 te- 
naciousl stock jo and recommended the ers 
stock. He importa the Fontenay, paying twice, 
as much for them a@ the Angers. ’* 

planters have generally didearded the latter for 
the former stock. Quince atock should; always 
be planted, on dry soil. ‘ol ais eae 




























































[Written for Colman’s, Rural World.]} 
LOSS, 

BY MISS EMELINE CLARK. 

Who can look upon life and say, 

T am free, and freefrom its pain to-day, 
And its cup is sweet, 

No vacant places stare blankly at me, 

My treasures are all as they used to be, 
And my joy complete? 


Ah, no! we look on our life and say, 
I have made me idols of crumbling clay; 
Which the jar and strife 
Of the world has broken, and now for me 
There is nothing left as it used to, be, 
In this wasted life. 


When warmth, and light, and dependence at 
last 


Are gone, and, the circle which bound the past, 
We see, with pain, 

Is rent, and some of the pieces are lost 

In this hujan_sea so tempest tost— 
That search is vain. 


How we reach about in the dark and cold, 

To find those fragments of broken gold; 
Or, with aching heart, 

We strive to fit the ones that are left, 

And, forgetting of what we have been bereft, 
Make a whole of the part. 

Can we call back hither the vanished hours? 

Can we breathe new life into withered flowers, 
And make them the same? 

New flowers may bloom, new hopes be born, 

But the lost is not found till the happy morn, 
When we take’ our new name! 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ELLA AND EMMA, 

A dog is barking in the distance; only one— 
else allisstill, It is twelve at-night. © There is 
snow; but the thick clouds almost hideit. The 
moon has disappeared; and now and then 
star twinkles momentarily; then all is dim 
agai, The world is asleep, as if it werea great 
grave-yard, with the clouds shrouding each 
sleeper. Anda graveyard it ie—in forgetfulness. 
How little thought is in motion now! here and 
there a solitary lamp beams—not always a stu- 
dent’s lamp; the sick and the suffering do not 
sink into forgetfulness, Ah! that they could! 
My little stove attempts to be cheery; but 
it is a mere attempt. With the stick I 
gave it, it seems to be talking, or trying to be 
merry—but it only shows the “shadows on the 
wall.” 

It ia the holiday week between Christmas and 
New Year. The thought of the olden time—of 
the Infant in the manger—a rustic scene indeed, 
fit for the humble worshipper; and the song ot 
the heavenly choir, of ‘Peace on earth, ‘and 
good will to men’”—think of it, good will to 
mankind !—and the atill soberer thought of the 
death ef the old year, and the exhilarating 
thought of the new with all its commotion, its 
importance, its deaths and. its birthe—these 
things seem all to make a pause now. It is a 
time sueb as never occurs at any other period 
of the year. It isa sacred time, if there is 
one--a time of serious reflection, and of emo- 
tioi—and yet given to hilarity. | 

Whileall these thoughts come crowding on, 
a few streets off is a small room, where a small 
anaides is lying on a small cot, as quiet, as 
patient, and.as baint-like, as a true saint in 
heaven. -She ie eleven *years old, and a few 
weeks ago lost a sister; two yeats younger than| 
she. They were like twins, dressed alike, talked 
‘alike, and went always together. Emma the 
‘youngest was taken. She had been sick but ‘a 
few days. It was a eudden bereavement—a 
breaking up of the little band of two,,and cast 
moursing through the “-~ tor ithey» were 
known to’'every One. ' 

Both had ‘been sick at the same time. Emma 
_was taken and), Ella was left. She was so 

tient, not only: through: her sickness, | but 

hén’ her sister wae’ carried “away, ahd the 
house was left empty and ‘alone, with the nurse 





alone with the ; Chitd_ehildt . ‘As she lay there 


on her couch, she seemed more thé adult than 
a child: of eleven, so quiet, so intelligent, 80 re- 
signed, Aht had she been well, it would have 
been different. But the strong hand of sickness 
did this. © The'thought that this sister was to 
follow her 'mate—it seemed almost fit she 
should—that she was on the eve of the way she 
had gone, with but life enough to prevént the 
cold chill from creeping over her, and her eyes 
faintly beaming their light—faintly—not from 
pain, but weakness—her mind clear—her 
sense intelligent, but quiet; incapable of tears, 
of exertion—thinking of-her gréat loss—of the 
immediate rent, and the mourbing about her,— 
while she was but quiet—a live’ corpse ‘so to 
speak :—all this made a picture that softeved 
every heart. The trath is;they mourned the 
live sister more than ‘the dead one. But all 
this ‘while, from day to day, she mourned 
not—could not—but was quiet, pale and gaint’ 
like. 
recovered? Ah! there was the rub! 

To-night she is‘still as pale and saint-like— 
intelligent, adult, in ler features—and in’ her 
look more than that—something more; that 
cannot be expressed. Handsome her features ; 
fine her eyes; her forehead. ‘To-night, at this 
hour, at twelve, her mother, the image‘ of her 
child, is watching at her side.’ Noone watches 
but she. “This one must not be taken if I cati 
help it,” is her secret, resolved thought. The 
clock strikes the close of the year. One has 
been taken; but the otheris yet here with the 
New Year. F. G, 


aoo~- 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Unfermented Bread, without a Patent. 
This very valuable article of household econ- 
omy. has been largely used in our family since 
18438, and is an excellent, healthy, economical 
and convenient bread, 

Dr. Thompson, of Glasgow, Scotland, was the 
first who thought of making bread by chemical 
effervescence. A pamphlet was published en- 
titled, ‘Iustructions for making unfermented 
bread,” and in 1848 the following formulz was 





published in the Family Economist, Londot? 
‘7 MAKE WHITE BREAD. 
al Take of Flour, - - - . - 3 ibs. 
Bi-carbonate of Soda in fine powder, 9 drs. 


Hydro-chloric (sragtatie) Acid, vite 
gravity, 1.16, : 11} fi. drs. 
Water, - JF - 25 fi. ozs. 
TO MAKE BROWN BREAD. 
Take of Wheat Meal (unbolted flour), 3 ths. 
Bi-carbonate of Soda, in fine powder, 10 drs. 
Hydro-chloric acid of 1.16 specific gravity, 
12} fi. drs. 
Waele, -. 2 = \'# 9) ae 


First mix the soda and the flour as thorough- 
ly as possible. This is best done by shaking 
the soda from.a smal] sieve over the flour with 
one hand, while the flour is stirred with the 
other, and then passing the mixture once or 
twice through a sieve. Next, pour the acid 
into the water, and diffuse it perfectly, by stir- 
ring them well together with a rod of glass or 
wood. Then, mix intimately the flour and the 
water, 80 prepared, as speedily as possible, using 
a wooden spoon or spatula for the purpose.— 
The dough thus formed will make two loaves; 
they should be put into a quick oven without 
loss of time.” 

We fiud that American flour requires a little 

more water—about 26 ounces. The water should 
be pure soft water ; if it is spring water, the ef- 
fects may not be fully produced. The Bi-car- 
bonate of Soda should be pure and finely 
powdered. The Hydro-chloric Acid must, be 
the specified weight 1.16. The combination of 
the Soda and Acid raises the bread and forms 
‘the compound known as Muriate of Soda or 
common galt, , 
An apothecaries’ graduated ounee glass and 
graduated pint measure, and piece of glass rod 
which can beeasily obtained at the glass works, 
are what we use. In summer, or at a time 
bread is unexpectedly required, it, will be tound 
very convenient. It ‘thakes a pleasant, fine 
grained, healthy bread, but not so'very light 
and spongy as fermented bread) W. tom 


Avchdin,.of thought hindetelebty seeslia, 
whereas mere links amountto nothing. Hetice 
the success of consecutive thinking. 








Had her mourning to be yet—when she | , 
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POETRY OF A ‘LUNATIC: 
Here are verses written by an inmate of the 
Bloomingdale Asylam,.of New York—a young 
lady by the name of Underwood—we believe, 


sisters. can write, better. poetry. !—for, this is 

true poetry, as genuine as madness itselff What 

a picture! what cadences! 

Willis’ Home Journal, which eulogizes the vérses: 
THE FISHER BOY. 


He lay upon the sands to rest, 
His hair clung with the salt sea wet ; 
Three times the moon had risen and set 
Since his small cot at home was pressed. 


‘A pearl white shell was in his ‘hand, 
He found it déwn beneath the ‘sea, 
And clasped firm as clasp could) be 

Of any friend upon the strand, 


His bed had been the spongy reef— 
No morning sunbeam found him out; 
Nor father’s call, nor)comrade’s shout, ., 

Nor mother’s sob, nor sister’s grief. 


He was as cold as cold could be, 

The wave’s chill touch was. on his cheek ; 

His mouth could smile, but could not speak, 
His eye was bright, but could not see. 


The waves had tossed him like a child 
Tn play upon his mother’s arm, 
And rocked him back untouch’d of harm, 
' And sang him songs both sad and wild. 


Untouch’d of harm. ‘He did not know 
What calmed him in such quiet sleep,’ 
Nor never knew such ‘slumber deep: 

A babe when cradled to and fro. 


[Written for Colman's Rural, World.] 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


It is often the circumstances, that make the 
fame of the poet. The mere verse of Cowper 
has little to attract: his letters are better poetry. 
But most of all; his surroundingsare the things 
that makes Cowper, . The delicate, half-effemi- 
nate man, loving hia female relatives, and be- 
ing loved in return!’ What a curiosity-shop is 
his!—a virtuoso, sui generis, that makes the poet, 
somewhat as Hawthorne is a poet. Each has 
his atmosphere, though there is more gloom in 
the American prose-bard, asort of alchymist’s 
cloud, that holds a mystery and almost a dread. 
The Englishman (the farthest removed from 
Jobn Bull) has sunshire in his curiosity-shop ; 
he has the green fields, and the humor of life. 
Even in his complaining there is a half-sun- 
shine—and you at once sympathize with his 
complainings.. The cat receives particular at- 
tention. There are few cats like his, And so 
with hisdogs and hares. What trivial things! 
He is troubled much about getting iis house in 
order against his cousin’s coming, the amiable 
Lady Hesketh. He proteats against not doing 
it; and he will be as courageous as a lion upon 
her arrival. Then, he addresses his Ouee in 
tender lines; rollicks with his cousin over Gil- 
pin’s great feat. And his Latin, it shows the 
refined amateur scholar—who is a scholar 
for his own pleasure—and a poet for the 
same—all unintentional except in his Iliad— 
and there ‘he fails. The boddiced Pope beats 
there our amiable scholar and poet. 
Cowper is not only by himself; but to see how 
peculiar, we have to compare hit with other pe- 
culiarmen of his nation: Lamb, the dark shad- 
owy, gentle genius of bis day; as delicate as 
Cowper, more sensitive, more witty, more rash- 
ly, sternly honest, if that is possible. Yet, 
though seemingly in the same vein, how differ- 
ent are the two! What distinct difference of 
atmosphere. The quaint,‘the tender, the re- 
fined, in him of the Inner Temple, attached to his 
female friends! And may not the same be 
said of him of the India House?, And yet how 
diffierent. ‘‘Elia” is popular. But Charles 
Lamb’s poetry bas never ranked high. ” It ts 





poet. It is more than\all the particular nature, 
idiosy ncrasy—thé air as it were of the man’slife 
—that makes the great distinction,and stampsthe 
poetical. We remember these, and are pleased] ; 
with poetry—the poetry of their neture, which 
they had not the full wit or the means.of ¢éx- 
pressing in its legitimate: channel. 
Cowper is such. poet... With.his biography 
will pass away his poetry. When the letters 
are once forgotten, and we see no wae the del- 
icate, complaining poet, good” bye té' thé rest 1] / 
Still there are small lyries add to his pets, 
which will not be forgotten 80:8000, nor theever- 


ble spot in the winter landsea 
Southern Hillside. othe shea Bale 


Gilpin may ride for’ — day, ‘but he will 
ride his last when the being that bolda the 
reinsis. withdrawn, . So.jealou | how jeal-] °®, 








Miss C. D. Underwood. "Who among our sane] i 


We copy from | sack 


.The earth shows bare, with a.faint, odor out, 


‘| She'sleepe. | 


the man and his circumstances that make the}, 


ereareothers. But his}! 
‘Odes will be lost—even his dy John}. 









e foundin nearly 
sis a very beauti- 


; obiant, and Builds 


nt branches, )their 
atit-or hanging, like asmall 

' But this bird, we wish 
it t particularly” ‘fea useful as well as 
an ornamental bird. “Tt slaughters caterpillars 
and ‘ingects without number. The immediate 
vicinity where a nest of this bird is established, 
is. assure to be free from vermin, ae that brood 
in the nest is raised. Several nests on a farm 
will purify the farm. And yet some boys, to 
secure so much plumage, will destroy these 
birds: A law of punisment should be passed 
against such an act. Save these birds by all 
means, as well as all our song birds. They 
are the farmer’s greatest help iu the insect line, 
So it is with the skunk, the owl, and the thiev- 
ish crow. They are death on vermin. 


[Written for Colman’ 8 Rural World.] 

| FEBRUARY EVE. 
Theevening wanes. A small, close hand is laid 
In his ; cumbersome locks cushion his arm: 

He is listening to the heart-life near his own, 
That flowed so many a year faithful : and it 
Still bears the same fall music beat that tuned 
It on that night, when the small tell-tale at 
The eaves, piped the same melody as now. 





Her rest is sweet, in his owf life, 30 near. 

All day, her delicate feet had roamed with his, 
In ‘the moist snow, the buskin-print constant 
Meandering with the iron-shod heel. The trees 
Were witness.of their toil.. Her upturned face 
Saw many a huge brush ’gainst the sky, or that 
Same sky broke in a thousand ripples at 

Her feet, in the o’erflowing bucket’s brim, 
Blue-waved. 

The chickadee was kind and gay; 
Oft ventured near—and nearer yet, chanting 
His little happiness, His comrades hear 

His note; they flock about him, one by one, 
And then—all follow in their train; yet oft 
Will lag, chatty and spright, regretting much 
To leave where so much jollity is found. 


Here and there 
(buds 
Where most the sun shines warm... Soon, soon these 
Will bloom,” she spoke; and he (in thought) “Oh buds! 
What hold ye in your little hands, so close ?— 
Scaled cornucopias of the wood, like HzR 

Own bosom, blossoming with hidden hope.” 


‘Now, if a flower were peeping ! 


She says, “This earth is ours, where we were born, 
Where we sball stay: yet not. But see! such blue 
It is divine—divinest where yon thrones 

Of purest white are held by yon bright eye.” 

And then, “These little chatterers, whose feet 

Are never cold, walk not as we; yet is 

Their bird-sense human. made by sympathy— 
Perhaps by sadness: oh! the sadness of 

A bird!” 

Deep in the hours the evening wanes ; 
The heart beats on; the sott breath lives. : 
He marks it come and go, musing, with not 

A care-thought for the morrow. Idle man! 

A youth again—whiling the time, till tears 

Are welling forth. 

Of all his wanderings 

These many years—of this day’s hard, hard toil— 
She still is near, resting her head, content. 


OT 
“On, Kiss Mz anp Go” —There is poetry in 
the following: 
“Oh, kiss me and go,” said the maid of my heart, 
And proffered her lips as my pay to depart ; 
won morn is Ae oreceemgy my mother will know, 
y kindest an ob, kiss me and go !”’ 
ace gave me the blessing in such 4 sweet way, 
That the thrill of its pleasure enticed me to stay; 
Se we kissed till the morning in with its glow, 
For she said every moment, “Oh, ‘2 me and go!” 
What animal but man did. you ever see mal- 
treat.a female of his species? The claims to 
pin ans meagan acnamemnnen every pense 
uilds up during a few. years marriage 
inestimable value in the house! How true she 
is, unless her fran gg en or drives her 





to despair! How often in spite of 
his example ! How rarer yieahaer iy di 
j but by his example! Mae her er, 


that man might have ag hotest satisfaction 
and superior Se of protecting, and su gees 
her. To torture, her, with. grength 80 in- 
trusted him for her ,, 18 to rebel, against 
jeayen’s design—it is to be a monster, a cow- 
ard and.a | 

Kiss.—A receipt: given ov “paying your ad- 
dresses.” 


aeeoune A LesmcMalens eitieteaatn and beat. a 
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‘MASONIC: MATTERS. 


‘Death of the Old Year--Birth ofthe New. 
We seldom arise from a perusal of tlie Free- 
masons’ Monthly Magazine, edited and, published 
‘by our Illinois poend and Brother R. W., Chas. 
. Moore, of husetts, without being edi- 
fied. It is really a pleasure to read his edito- 
rials, each and every oneof which show the 
‘culture of the polished gentleman and accom- 
plished Mason. 
. Inthe leader for January last, the “Death of 
the Old Year, Birth of the New,’’ we find the 
following graphic portraiture of the topmost 
round of the Masonic ladder—Charity. 

Says Bro. Moore: “We have often, inspeak- 
ing ot Charity, endeavored to show that much 
was included in the meaning of that term be- 
‘sides mere giving—that the ‘Charity’ inculcated 
by the Masonic, no less than the Christian law, 
embraces also the cultivation of those kindly 





feelings, and the exercise of those benevolent| # 


courtesies, which are so fully summed up in 
the Divine precept. ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” But the Christmas season is 
one that peculiarly calls for the practical Charity 
of ‘giving.’ Aswe have received freely, so are 
ws bowy freely to give. It was in the harsh 
and threateni i p’s. spiritual year, 
when thedlant abiko er BM alamallnbbu: ts 
overwhelm him, that the Lord of Christians 
came to his rescue and relief—and shall we hes- 
itate to bring what we can to the suffering from 
the inclemency and trials of earth’s natural 
winter? Nay, rather shall we foolishly and 
wickedly deprive ourselves from the joy that al- 
ways spring from a right exercise of this practi- 
cal Charity ! 

In this connection there occurs to our mind a 
beautiful passage in the writings of Rev. Mr. Sher- 
wood in reference tothe ‘dlessedness of giving.’ 
‘There is no man really so poor as he who mul- 
tiplies the means of life, and knows not howto 
use them, so as to make himself and others hap- 
By. His wealth is all m dust, which will one 

ay be scattered to the winds, when it might be 
converted by him into the blessing of many 
ready to perish, and a name which is as oint- 
ment poured forth. The life of such an one is 
as barren of good as the desert which drinks in 
the rain and in the sunshine, but gives back no 
verdure of fertility. With the means of ma- 
king himself and others happy, he lives only to 
be despised and useless, ite does nothing to 
enrich the earth; he only encumbers it, His 
mission has no in it, no sympathy, no 
ministries of good; itis only and utterly selfish. 
never-bless-him-——the fatherless. never 
look up to him—the widow’s tears and thanks 
never reward him. His name, which he 
might have embalmed in a thousand grate- 
ful hearts, is spoken and remembered only in 
sorrow if not in execration, And though his 
wealth may rear a splendid monument over his 
ashes, and emblazen on it a high-sounding epi- 
taph, yet it will only serve to invite the finger of 
scorn, and terity will pronounce him ‘Cre- 
ation’s blank—-Crestion’s lot.’ 

‘That man is truly rich and happy who has 
a heart to give freely of what he hath to the 
cause of human happiness. He may, of his 
abundance, be able to give his thousands and 


‘tens of thousands, But, if you have only the wid- 


ow’s two mites to give, you shall have the re- 
ward. No man was ever poorer for what he gave 
Srom a benevolent feeling to promote God's glory on 
earth, and uman happiness. And itis 
only when we give so as to feel it, give 80 as to 
call the spirit of se//-denial into action—give so 
as to bring the soul into sympathy with the 
Cross, that we experience the full luxury of giv- 
ing—the value of . property as a means of noble 

iness. ‘There it is that the increase, a thou- 
sand fold, returns into our own heart, and the 
two mites of pious sacrifice swell into a great 
blessing and a precious memorial.’ 

These words so full of truth and eloquence 
most powerfully commend themselves to every 
generous, every Christian, every Masonic heart. 
And here we deem it by no means besides or'be- 
yond our proper épliere of duty to earnestly 
commend to all our Brethren a more than or- 
ditiary attention to the exercise of this practi- 
cal Charity during this present transition sea- 
son from the death of the Old Year to the birth 
of the New, so that they may help to make the 
latter indeed a-‘happy New Year’ to many, 
who would otherwise have no means of securing 
comfort and happiness for themselves, The 
high price of all the necessaries of life must 
make this winter.one of much more than ordi- 
nary trial to the » ‘who are. ever with’ tis,’ 
and just now in increased and increasing num- 
‘bers. ‘More thaf ordinary’ benevolence and 
Charity therefore is called for and due ‘from 
those whom a kind Providence has blessed with 
comfort, competence and wealth. Our Breth- 
ren, inspired with the impulse of Masonic Char- 
ity, will, no doubt, readily discern, each for 
himeelf, appropriate opportunities and chan- 
pels for its exercise, and, instead of dwellin 
farther, in our evr words, on A ame whee 
every Ratoni eart will, prom ink—fee 
—and act out for uh alan a Taye aa our- 
selves with adding some touching and sugges- 
tive lines from the same* Musonic-poet from 
whom we have already quoted: 
‘The homes ‘of the poor are o’erclouded with night: 
Poverty’s sisters are Care and Disease ;’ od 
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And the hard wrestler in life’s up-hill fight 
Faints in the battle and dies by degrees! 

Then let his Brother stand forth in his strength, 
Like the Samaritan, swift to procure 

Comfort and balm for his struggles at length, 
Pouring in peace cn the homes of the poor. 


Oh! there is much to be done, and that soon— 
Classes‘are standing asunder, aloof; _, 
Hasten, Benevolence, with the free boon, 
Falling as sunshine on Misery’s roof! 
Hasten good stewards of a bountiful Lord, 
Greatly to imitate him evermore, 
Binding together, in blessed accord, 
The balls of the rich with the homes of the poor.”’ 
—{N. Y. Mirror. 


o> 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
A SNOW SCENE. 

“The night was winter in its roughest mood ; 
‘The morning sharp and clear. Bat now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white withouta speck 
The dazzling splendor of the scene below.”—CowPER 

And such is the scene now (this 7th day of 
January, 765.) It had been snowing all day 
yesterday—and to-day, in these hills of New 
York, there is a snow scene that it is worth 
while to look at. Notwithstanding ;the great 
“blow” of the forenoon, the posts are still (this 
afternoon 34 P.M.) capped, and the roofs heavy 
with snow. There are drifts against the side 
hill, and they give aslight shadow from the po- 
sition of the Western sun—but white all the 
scene. The snow)seems to ocgupy all. The 
blue was never go blue; the /white mever so 
white. In-doors, the.sutis.-mild, and has the 
“warmth of May.” The stage is jingling by, 
loaded with trunks and travelers; you can hear 
but the jingling of the belle—all elee is muffled. 
The white fences of the door-yards are scarcely 
distinguishable—capped and lined, with the 
white burden clinging to the pickets and the 
rails. There is promise of a cold, clear night. 
Starlight upon this snow!—the moon also. 
How distinct the yellow gable of the building 
opposite, with the white mass.curling over the 
cornice! Itis a pleasant—a ¢omfortable sight. 





INTELLECTUAL Women are seldom beautiful : 
the formation of their features, particular}y their 
forehead, being’ moré or lese ne. Miss 
Landon was-rather pretty and feminine in the 
face; but Miss Sedgwick, Miss Pardoe, Miss 
Leslie, and the celebrated late Anna Maria and 
Jané Porter, the contrary. One of the Misses 
Porter hada forehead as high as that of an in- 
tellectual man. We never knew of a very tal- 
ented man, who was admired for his beauty.— 
Pope was awful ugly ; Dr. Johnson was no bet- 
ter; and Mirabeau was the ugliest man, ib 
France, and yet he was the greatest favorite 
with ‘the ladies: ‘Wottien more frequently prize} 
men. for the sterling qualities of the mind, than| 
men do women. Bs Johneon chose a woman. 
ars han scarcely an idea above.an oyster, and 

e tho 


Comment on the following is unnecessary : 
“A Parmer’s Wife I’ll Be.” 

I am sorry to expose the short-comings of a 
“Country. Girl,”” who furnished a couple of 
very pretty stanzas purporting to be written for 
the Rural World. A due regard for justice 
however, constrains me to furnish: you the real 
song entire as published a number of years ago. 
It, isa pretty bit of poetry, but unless ‘Country 
Girl” is identical with the author of the tol- 
lowing verses, she has a bad habit of plagiarism. 

Farmer Freeman. 
Tam a wild and laughing girl, just turned of “sweet 
’ sixteen” — 
As full of mischief and of fun as ever you have seen, 


Andwhen T ama woman grown, no city beaux for me: 
If ever I marry in my life, a farmer's wife I’ll be. 


I love a quiet country life; I love the joyous breeze; 

I love to hear the singing birds among the lofty trees; 

The lowing herds and bleating flocks make music 
sweet for me: 

If ever I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I’ll be. 


I love to see the orchards, where the golden apples 


grow; 

I love to walk in meadows, where the bright stream- 
lets flow, ; 

And flowery banks and shady woods have many 
charms for me: 

If ever I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I’ll be. 


Let other girls who loveit best, enjoy the gloomy town, 
*Midst dusky walls and dusty streets to ramble up and 


But flowery fields and shady woods, make music sweet 


If ove Dulodt in my life, « farmer's. wife I'l) be. 
[Written for Cdiman’s Rural World.] 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 10, 24,.17, 4, 6, 11, 8, 18, is the name ofa 
State. | 
My 23, 15, 3, 19, 5, 21, 12, 13, is the name of a 
State, , 
My 6, 21,8, 22, 18, 12, ia a County in Illinois. 
My 16, 7,2, 10, 7, 12, isa County in Virginia. 
My 9,24, 14, 19, is a County in Florida. 
My 1, 7%, M1, 12, 24, is a County in Tennessee. 
My 25, 4, 19, is a County in Missouri. 
My 20, 9, 7, 19, 13, isa County in Indiana. 
My whole is one of the best Western Agri- 
cultu Horticultural journals now printed. 
Clarksville, Tenn. , B.C, G. 





5 Sine} Oil 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Much excitement exists 
in thecountry about, on the coal oil prospects. I 
think it ‘would bea highly interesting matter 
for your journal to give an account of Belcher’s 
Artesian well in yeur city. ‘I am under, the 
impression that the earth was penetrated 2,500 
feet, and I have never heard of any appearances 
of petroliwm or oil in the progress of the work. 
I think an accountof this enterprise might save 
much Castle-in-the-Air building, at, a waate of 

t se and mortifying disappointment. 
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tincture, and the felon is dead. 
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Amongst the Imperial 
Palaces of the world, there 
aré scatdely apy that excel 
that here represented—the 
one occupied by the Kings 
of Prussia at Berlin: . The 
present Emperor is, Fred- 
erick William, and the 
beautiful palace which he 
occupies is situated in & 
park, which opens intothe 
celebrated street knowf all 
over Europe as the “Unter 
der Linden.” . This street 
is planted with four rows 
of trees, and is also adorn- 
ed with an imposing statue 
of Frederick the Great, 
= whose memory is much re- 
mm vered by the people of 
Prussia. 

Berlin—like most of the 
cities which were built in 
the Middle ages—is entire- 
ly surrounded by a wall! of 
< 16 feet high. There are 
' 16 gates by which entrance 
can be gained into the city, 





“A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver. 
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Mrx Yeast.—Take half a pint of boiling water, 
and a half pint of sweet milk, stir in flour to make a 
batter nearly as thick as fritters. Set in a kettle of 
warm water, keeping it at the same temperature, and 
in about four or five hours it will rise and be fit for 
use. It must be used immediately. Make your 
bread with warm milk or water, and put it in your 
pans, and it will rise in an hour. Made in the sanre 
way without milk, with the addition of a tea-spootiful 
each of salt and sugar, will make bread equally good. 
They are both nice in warm weather. They make 
bread or biscuit very white, and some prefer it to any 
other. 


Kissrs.—Beat the, whites of four eggs to a stiff 
froth; add the juice of a lemon or a little rose water. 
RoiLand sift half a pound of the whitest loaf sugar, 
and beat it with the egg. Spread out white paper.on 
tins buttered, and dfop a table-spoonfal of this, mix- 
ture on the paper. The oven should be only. mod: 
erately hot, and when the tops have become hard rey 
move them. Have a solution of gum Arabic, and 
dip the lower side of the cake, and join itto another, 


A Cnorce Weppine Cakze.—One pound of, flour, 
one of sugar, one of butter, twelve eggs, two pounds 
of raisins, two pounds of currants, a pound of. citron, 
lemon, nutmeg and mace, to your taste. Beat: it 
very light. Flour the fruit, and stir in last, and i 
necessary, add more flour. Have oneone large pan, 
or two smaller ones well buttered, and putin a layer of 
the cake, and then one of.citron sliced thin, and, se 
on until full. It will need a well heated and steady 
oven, to bake four or five hours according. to, its 
thickness. Let it, cool gradually in the oven, _ Ice it 
when thoroughly cold. 


To Maxs Coioane Water.—Take a. pint of alco, 
hol, put in thirty drops of oi! of lemon, thirty o 
bergamot, and half a gill of water. If you. desire 
musk; or lavender, add the same quantity :of eaeh, 


The oils should be put in the aleohol and shook well, 
before the water is added. Bottle: it for use. 


Tea Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter rubbed in the flour, one pint of milk, 
one egg, a tea-spoonful of sugar, and a little yeast— 
make into a light dough and set to rise. This is suf- 
fivient for twelve large cakes. 


An ExceLLent AND Economica Pupprme.—Paré 
and core half a dozen ensiig.-onohing apples, chop 
them inte small bits; dry seme b in the oves— 
stale is.the best—till it is crisp, then roll it into 
crumbs; butter a deep dish and place in, ita layer of 
crumbs;, then put in the apples, with a, little sugar, 
and such spices.as you like; cover the es with 
another layer of crumbs, add a little f suet, 
chopped as finely as possible; pour in half a pint 
milk; bake till nicely browned; and serve with, har: 
sauce. it 

Curz ror A Feton.—As soon as the part begins td 
swell, get the tincture of lobelia and wrap the pa 
affected with cloth’ thoroughly saturated ‘ with “th 
An old physicia 
says he has known this to cure in scores of cases, aid 
it never fails if applied in season. “ oS a 


Ax Invproven Biackive.—Take of ivory black 
and treacle, each twelve ounces; spetmacesi,oil,.four 
ounces; of white wine vinegar, four pints; mix. This 
not containing vitriol will not injure- teas 


Curzs For A Wex.—Take alum salt, make Aston 
brine, simmer it on a fire, in which wet a piece“o 

cloth and apply it for thirty successive days, ard ‘It 
will disappear. Jia 


Aw Exce.tent Common Farep Came;—One cunat 
gugar; one of cream; three eggs; cinnamon or - 
meg; a tea-spoonfnl of saleratus. ‘Cat as jamb 
or in strips, and twisted, and fried'im lard." — * Z 

Porator Puppine.— One on ‘. fad seduprat 
mashed potatoes, a teacup of sugs ‘haifa! teacup | 
butter, or! wereet een ass oup of Beldr/'one quart 
of milk; and ‘four eggs. Flavor ‘with lemon: pect) 
nutmeg or rosewater,;a little salt, ‘and bake one houz 
or more a oe f ° } 
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Horticultural Meetings. _ 


Alton (Ii1:) Horticultural Society. 
Faipay, February 3, 1866. 

The Society met at the residence of 8. R. Dolbee, 
Esq., in'the city of Alton. 

Dr. Hull was galled to the Chair. 

Resignation of Chas. W. Dimmock read, and W. C. 
Flagg elected President to fill vacancy. 

Geo. Bisenmeyer, Hsq., of Mascoutah, Illinois, was 
called—he having been requested at the last 
to give the members some facts pertaining to old pear 
trees and orchards. He read the following: 

I bave been informed by Mr. Aubry, an intelligent 
horticulturist, who has resided in the French Sot- 
tom near Cahokia for the last thirty years, that an 
old man upward of one hundred years old told him 
that seventy years of ago there were large old pear 
orchards in the neighborhood of Cahokia, of which 
five trees are still remaining, and are in a healthy 
and thrifty condition, said trees are from forty to 
fifty feet high, and about three feet in diameter, they 
are never pruned, but average from fifteen to twenty 
bushels per year; the ground is cultivated in the 
usual manner of farming. They are not affected 
the high water, and in 1844, the fruit was gathered in 
skiff and in that manner conveyed to market. .He 
does not know their title, but says they areof an ex- 
cellent quality, and are never sold for than . two 
dollars per bushel. Mr. Aubry thinks the healthi- 
ness of the trees is attributable to the looge sandy 
soil, in which the trees send forth deep strong roots, 
and are thereby enabled to receive an average sup- 
portof moisture all the year round. There are also 
other orchards in the vicinity from fifty to six years 
old, which average thirty bushels per and others 
from thirty to forty years old, which yield from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per year. All these 
trees are healthy and produce good summer and fall 
fruit. Young pee trees are always killed by the 
high water, if the water comes over the leaves, other- 
wise they are not injured. They have no‘name for 
the various sorts, but call them all “pears.” From 
the Rev. Mr. Frohbaese, I learned that the oldest 
pear trees in Prairie du Rocher are about fifty years 
old; the trees are somewhat neglected, but notwith- 
ing he made an excellent crop last year, a part of 
which he converted into “pear cider,” which is of an 
excellent quality, Said trees are allof one kind, the 
fruit, very high flavored, and juicy, the name has 
been lost, and the tenacious and tacitum pears refuse 
to give it, They ripen in July and are the size of a 
large hen egg, but Mr, F. thinks they.can be greatly 
improved by a higher state of cultivation. Said 
trees are all growing in the rich, black sandy soil, 
formerly the bed of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Thomas Crosby, a bighly intelligent English 
nurseryman living near Belleville, calls said pears 
“Cahokia Seedling.” Three years ago we planted 
fifty standard trees, purchased from Mr. C. and have 
not yet been able to detect any disease, said trees ap- 
bearing to be hardy and healthy so far. 

Gro. C. Eresenmerer. 

Several specimens of wine presented—a medium 

ality Catawba, from Nauvoo, IIll.; currant wines 
ter cordials) of fair quality. 

The repast provided by the hospitality of Mrs. Dol- 
bee, was discussed in committee of the whole, the 
proceedings of which clearly demonstrated that the 
utmost harmony existed, and that the zeal and 
capacity of oar worthy members had not been im- 
paired or abated. This gratifying point bein “4 
sang ay Fey rose, reported progress, 

Flagg in the chair. 

Mr Dolbee’s grounds are beautifully situated, on 
the bluffs immediately up the river above the city, 
with a scenery not surpassed ir the neighborhood of 
the city of bluffs, His fine residence is situated on 
five and ahalf acres of land; its elevation about 300 
feet above the river; has a fine variety of fruit, 
among which are 220 peach; 150 apple; 100 pear with 
small fruits, and about 2,000 grape vines, consisting 
mostly of Catawba, Delaware and Concord. 

Next meeting to be held on Friday, March 34, 
1865, 10 o’clock, A. u., in Alton, at the residence, of 
Charles W. Dimmock, Esq. H. G. MoPixg, 

Secretary. 

The Statesman; Columbia, Mo., says: 

We are in receipt of the February number of this 
valuable periodical, edited by N. J. Colman. Being 
of incalculable intercst to the farmer especially, every 
ene should have it. Such a journal is a public neces- 
sity, and its wide circulation will tend greatly to the 
development and prosperity of our great State. We 
wish it ample success. 


“The Journal, Freeport, Til., says: 

The old “Valley Farmer” is issued in a new dress 
fod in a different form. Friend Colman feels the 
need of a more frequent visit to his subscribers and a 
more intimate ‘intercourse with the families of the 
game. The old limits are too cireumseribed. It isithe 
aim of the editor to make his paper a weekly. At 

t, however, Colman’s Rural’ World will be pub- 














onthe Ist and 15th of every month. Kunow- 
ing the ability of friend Colman to publish a goo@pa* 
me, #onbh not it. will prove a desirable visitor to 
is, men a free State; henceforth she will 
val. to Illinois. Free schools and 

che Fein the reading and thinki 

will now seek a home in the broa 
acres pe ekg iiscpurs” In point of natural re- 
sources, she eed: not behind 2 Ae = ad. States, 
uentl; prospects x d” are 
Sonedien aaa f ehavaregin raging. Suceess attend: the ef: 

fort. ° ; 

Puant AND BrotHer’s Catalogue of Seeds and 
Implements, 136 pages, is at hand, and 
susan ey published East,.or West, Send stamp 





pa i se PLANTS. 1865.|8 


gape ise: Bedding Planta: pethear >. and 
raha ae 


emb 
ee aaiions x tous | ogg Helltrope, 
off mi Well rat ripe i 10 foe an 
supplied in ing Gardeners would do. well 
(e.<namine my, hefere purchasing elsewhere. 
Address STRPHEN. BBERT, at. St. Louis Nurseries, 
Care N. J. Colman, St. Louis; Mo. 





CXLEBRATED 
Microscope 
Combines instruction with amusement, 
ant lasts a lifetime. The best, simplest, 
t and most powerful microsco 
i the world. Gotten up on an entire 
new principle. A beautiful gift to old or 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power equal 
to complicated twenty dollar microscopes. The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle @s well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, in fact there is no 
end to the number of can be examined 










ne 

in it. Liberal discount at . Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send fore Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1. dozen. 


The Pocket Novelty ye, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. ag h Ne a@ compact and handy in- 
strument. Priee 

Also, the new pea er 1 folding Bellevue Stere- 

which magnifies ss mrtg large and life-like. 
Choice Views $3 per “Ha 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of og Address, G. @. MEAD, P. 0. box 
1035, Chieago, Ill. 4t-marl 





per si . 
$15 per barrel of three bushels. Reasonable 
nt on large orders 
Plants also in properseason. This variety is success- 
fally awe at the North. Send for circular of direc- 
tions, ete Address, MURRAY & CO., 
merk-2t} Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., 0. 


STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 

Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and othef#s, to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL .BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C. 

T have for sale 


Sergho er the Northern Sugar Plant, 


By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. cloth. Price, sent by mail, 
75 cents. 

County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice.. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description 
neatly executed. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present. Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos, 78 and 80 Pine street, St, Louis, Mo. 








AW OnR NY ¥ 


BALL'S OHIO 
MOWER AND REAPER. 


We are making this justly celebrated Ma- 
chine, and farmers wishing to purchase, would 
do well to send in their orders early. 

For particulars and-prices; send for circulars. 


Kingslands & Ferguson, 


Corner of Second and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 





quae * 





Home Grown Trees and Vines. 


10°00, aeneet. Vines, 5,000 Hartford Prolifie 
Rslamare. 5, 000 Norton’s Va. 

And @ good supply of Herbemont, Taylor, 
Rebecca, Diana and other choice sorta. 


Sales and Packing Trot Cor. Tth ‘ad Olive ~ 


Nursery on Grand Sea, 





J. 7 Ebi g|" 


RURAL WORLD /AND VALLEY FARMER. 





TREES !!! 
TREES! TREES! 


I desire to call the attention of Western Planters 
to my superior stock of 
APPLE TREES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
I have the following varieties whieh have been recom- 
mended for Western cultivation by the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society. These trees have all been 
raised by me and are warranted to be as represented. 


Price 25c each; $20 per 100. 
SUMM 


Red June, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, 
American Summer Pearmain, Sweet June. 


PALL. 
Rambo arg 8 Aoyst Fameuse, Pennsy!- 


vania Fall Queen. 
" WINTER. 

Smith’s Cider, nig, oR Red, Rome Beauty, 
Yellow Bel eck's Pleasant, Rawles’ 
Janet, emis Michael Henry Pip- 
a Willow Tw inter ting eeton Bers 

nonymous ppin 

Baltimore Red). 


sy 
and 

I have the following, recommended by the same 
Society, as promising well in Missouri, yiz: 


Benoni, Kirkbridge White, King of Tomp- 
kins County, White Wi 


Keswick Codlin, Williams’ Favorite. 
Besides these, I have a | numbg of other vari- 


eties, all adapted to Western cultivation. 


Price for Peach Trees, 30c each, $25 per 100, ex- 
cept for Hale’s Early, the price for which is 50 cents 

Orders left at the office of the 
Rural World and Valley Farmer, 
y filled. 
LMAN. 


each, 


97 Chesnut St., prompt] 
NORM [AN J. 0 








VANDIVER’S CORN PLANTER 
Is the one to buy. 


Try it and be convinced, that it is the only planter 
adapted to the work it professes to,do, leaving noth- 
ing to be done by ebance, as ig the case with all 
planters that depend upon the wheels to cover the 
corn. This machine is put up in the best style; has 
a polished steel furrow-opening share; plants check 
rows; is a perfect dropper, coverer and roller. Does 
good work in rough or foul land that cannot be plan- 
ted properly with any other machine; and is the on- 
ly successful sod planter—warranted to perform as 
recommended. Terms, cash,,at shop, $70. For/sod 
planting attachments, $8 extra. 

_ lanters, Circulars, or other information, ad- 

BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
* No. 56 North Second 8t., ‘Saint Louis, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 


We can spare a few hundred plants ofthis valuable 
hardy, red raspberry, unsurpassed for market or fam- 
ily use, Price. Three Dollars per doz. 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 











HAWKEYE CULTIVATOR. 


The above cut represents'a back view of this favor- 
ite machine, now acknowledged to be withouta 
rior, and wherever brought in competition with other 
cultivators it‘has taken the ference. 

The Hawkeye exeels other cultivators in ite opera- 
tion on side hills,‘in the: fact that the depth of the 
plows is altered instantly ‘to accommédate them ‘to 
uneven surfaces, such a¢.dead furrows. 





5,000 standard Pears, 10,000 tom Pears,| It is also preferable to any other in stumpy or. ston 
5,000, aa 10,000 groan, as iis arranged so that no material part o 
And a mpned supply af cherie. rh = sn catia beinjured when the shovels strike 
uits, 
mel VERY CHEAP.’ Send oF price 0 on of adjustable shields is furnished with each 
what you: want toxbuy, 


meged, wil commen by a ase 
Trier th want 6 a@ cultiy Sucking. to|| 106 


iar itd merits’ My others 
‘ BLONDEN, KOENIG &'CO., °°" 





inter Pearmain, Ortley, | gp 


, | with sales py last report of 


Bae Fn NX 
March i5. * 


Borah; to Norther peed of im proved et 


Machinery and Progressive Husbandry. This work 
affords she latest and most reliable information upon 
all matters )pelating to the Northern Cane ente aN 
inclnding | ie subjects: SEED, SOIL, CULT 

LON, and thé operations of Harvesting, Grinding, 
Defecceity, Seaporating, toon , Graining, éte 
Third ‘volume commenced in Babledey. Monthly, 
$1. _ @ year. «| 

cmp numbers Free. . Addres 

gona © JOURNAL, FARM AND MACHINIST, 
Mar 15 3t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Ottawa Indian Reserve in Kansas, 
IS OPEN TO SETTLEMENT, 

The Indians, numbering 200, are educated and keep 
80 acres each, and become citizens in two years, They 
have donated 20,000 acres to a Baptist College, and 
the building is erecting: ‘The Reserve is 11 miles 
square, and the county seat is located in the center on 
the Marias des Cygnes River. The first house was 
erected last pet We now have fifty white families, 
three saw mil 

No liquors Seed to be sold. The Reserve is well 
watered and timbered, and abounds in lime stone 
ledges and has coal banks. 

20,006 Acres of Prairie are for sale at one dollar and 
seventy-five cents to three dollars per acre, and ten 
acre tracts of timber, distant ene ‘to three miles, at 
six to ten dollars. 

Farmers, Mechanics and Laborers wanted imme- 
diately. © C. C. HUTCHINSON, Indian Agent, 
Mar 15-3t Ottawa, Franklin Co., Kansas. 












Uis HOLESALE MARKET. 
TOBACCO—Sales of 1 hhd scraps at $3 40; 5 green 
lugs at $5 70 to $6; 3 factory at $6 40 to $6 75; 4 
planters’ at $8 80 to $15 25; 5 medium shipping at 
$17 50 to $20 50; 1 fine do at $27 25; 1 good manu- 
facturing at $39 25, and 6 boxes. Bids on 56 hogs- 
heads were rejected. 

HEMP—We quote common and fair undressed 
hemp at $125@$135; good and pee at $140@$145; 
choice at $150(@$160; dressed hemp at $255(@260; 
upcovered hackied tow at. $100; covered do at $108 
@110 per ton, Sales of 18 bales undressed at $125; 
5 do do at $130; 7 do inferior do at $105; 150 do prime 
do at $140, and’5 tons dressed at $260 per ton. 
COTTON—Sales include 8 bales middlings at 65c; 
2 do ordinary at 55c, and 7 bales middlings to-day at 
60c @ bh. For some other lots 60¢ was offered, but 
holders would not accept the offer, 

FLOUR—Sales of 35 bbls superfine, inspected and 
delivered, at $6 35; 150 do superfine at $650; 1,000 do 
single extra, inspected, double-head-lined, and de: 
livered, at $7 70. We quote fair double extra offered 
at $8 50 to $9 25; and choice do to very superior 
family held at $9 50 to $11 50. bbl. 

WHEAT—Sales of 15 sks poor fall at $l 30; 53 do 
comhmon at $1 60; 480 do fair do at $l 65; 75 do do 
at $1 70; 138 do prime at $1 76; 1,000 do strictly 
prime to "choice at $1 85, and 400 do choice at $1 89 
per bushel. 

CORN— Sales 3,100'sks on private terms, and 1,500 
— mixed, to arrive in twenty days, at $1 10 ® 


OATS—Sales 2,000 sks prime in prime order, in 
various lots, at 88c, and 480 ake, part delivered, at 89c 
per bushel. 

BARLEY—Sales 50 sks common spring at $1 25; 
130 and 800 do prime spring at $1 40; 25 do 
poor fall‘at $1 35; 112 do, mixed with wheat, at$1 50 
@1 524; 60 do choice at $1 $5, and 195 do do in two 
lots, at. $1 90 4 bushel. 

HIDES—Some buyers are holding off for 170, 
while others are paying 18¢for flint. Green salted are 
steady at 8c 9 tb. 

HAY—Sales of 500 bales prime timothy tight- 
pressed, to arrive, and 520 do here, in _lote, all at $29 
per ton. 

DRIED FRUIT—Mediam and fair at $275 @ 
2 90; prime and chaice .at,$3@3 25 per bushel. In- 
ferior sell at lower figures. 

WHITER BEANS-Sales 16 bbls common at $1 50; 
17 sks good at $2 10. Choicé navy beatis are scarce 
and worth $2 25 # bushel: 

BUTTER anv CHEESE Common to'choice Wes: 
tern roll hutter is selling from 25 to 35c > choice Ohio, 


400% tb. Erie Western Reserve cheese is, selling 
at aie w 
S—In take supply, asd selling at 21@22c per 


dozen. 

‘POTATOES anv ONIONS—We quote prime north- 
ern mixed to choice ‘peach blow potatoes from $1 50 
tol. 25: 3 bushel ;) prime —— at. $2 % bushel. 
Sales 150 sks choice peach blow potatoes at $1 75 B 


bushel, an fe: bbls rey | 
GROCE S—444 4 | fe ( A ‘coffee; Cuba sugar 
2 to 2440, and old at 24 to 


at 21c; new Louisiana at 
25c P th. Sales of old plantation molasses at $1 10 
@1 20; new do at $1 830@1 45 per gallon. Rice i’ 


lower, and was offered to-day from first hands at l5e¢ 
1) 


8T.. LOUIS HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 

There has been.a moderate business this week. Goy- 
ernment has bought 200 horses and about 500 mules. 
Prices ‘are unchanged: cavalry horses, $160; artille- 
ry horses, $170; mules, $175 per head, in vouchers, 
subject to Government inspection 

There: is. no: business: yet in large mules for the 
plaing, and we hear of no sales of fancy saddle of 

horses. 

A fair business was done by auction in common 
stock, this week, at Morgan’s Stock Mart, corner Fifth 
and Catr streets. 

8ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

BEEF CATT LE—Cattle are in active demand at 
the Breadway yards, with sales since our last of 61 
head at 59 to 6¢ per Ib gross for common; 6} to 6¢ 
for m and 8 to $30 per ib good, and prime 
heeves. At the Bellevue, Honan he market w steady, 

head, wei, sy 

360 The, at 73; 9 do, fA pay at 6405’ 12 do, I 890 
the, at 740; 29! do, O:fhs, at! 10e;'13 do, 12,220 
ths at 60; 8:do, aise. ihe at 5405)B do, 6,250/Ths at 
The; 40. do, 45,760, Byte 37 do, 38,530 Ibs, at 


he Oat Market a ei 1s” oe of fr 
nae onal and ia do 0, averagin ' 


Saeeareene 


sale of 69. .33.0e at parr ib oun, 
Vat py oS 


50 eautiaets lot 52 heed 





Send for ‘cifeulars 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint LowtMo. 


py | a tS ts 


























































RURAL WORLD AND) VALLEY — 
‘ste PANE & BROWEEB, oi. 
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“ KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES, 
TC, 
Are GRAPES. 
hte Our vines are grown in thé open air, from 
329 the best of bearing wood taken from our own 
vineyards, and are greatly superior to those 
@ grown under glass with their roots cramped in 
i pots. They are healthy and vigorous, having 
50 ; remarkably good roots, and give entire satis- 
ree faction in their growth when planted, which is 
est the true test of a good vine. We offer, in large 
1io, quantity, the following: 
ing Concord, Diana, Elsinburg, 
per Delaware, Union Village, Herbemont, 
Hartford, Maxatawny, | Allen’s Hybrid, 
os Creveling, Taylor, Rebecca, 
IONA, 
el, 
'S ISRAELLA, 
ADIRONDAOC, 
“4 a And all other desirable kinds. 
d STRAWBERRIES. ——4 
y is GREAT AGRICULPURIST. RASPBERRIES. 
L5e It is claimed for, this new poodling, the iti ty of un- ae is unsurpassed if equalled anywhere, 
equaled size and prodactiveness, single plants produ- 
cing as high as.294 berries, many ofthem weighing ne ng the pn ay of all, and-of great excellence. 
Ov: ever an ounee each; of bright, glossy crimson color, TE, very early and valuable. 
les. very firm, high flavored, brig! 6 firet class market ber. | MPERIAL, very productive and fine. 
Ile- For an yo of its origin, introduction, pur- ptt tg a ery tarp ont good. 
ers, chased b by us, character and productiveness of the’ BRINCKLE’S —_ and goo ag 
plant, size and character of the fruit, and other infor-] p> awcONTA. 0 Mfrkhteery Sinopp Apvor. 
the niation, sée dur Cireular: We havé! bought of Mr. | IMP et ten p “herd a Atadt 
) of Judd his entire stock of for sale, and are now) ea, AP, =J very profitable. 
ore, to furnish oa, at the followin & Prices : - 
ifth 2 od 1 . 25! KBERR 
6 plants, 300 500 Plant, 125) Bs idr aha- “mid, if any 
12 plants, 1000 as pts 200) quantity. 
Our stock of plants season—inclu- 
ding Golden Seeded—the bestearly; Russell and Fill- CURRANTS, 
more—both 6f wonderful size and productiveness;| We have taken special pains to collect the best va- 
French’s" Seedling, Tridtmphe de Gand, Wilson’s Al-| rieties, of Currants, amd have ave ‘ne supply of— 
bany and all other desirable kinds— is the largest and | CHERRY, largest and best for je 

















best we have ever offered. 






—< aoeneren. 
veiaih Sarcoma Beton Sede 








For $2—2 Agriculturist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell 
For $3—3 Agrisnlinritts 39 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell 


For $5—6 Agriculturist, 12 Golden Seeded, 12 Ruseell 


12 Fillmore, 12 French’s Seedling, 6 worst 's Goliah. 
Fo Pei atin ot , 24 Rus- 
weilod Pillasores ide 


fod Genativeh ip ne ‘l 


trated eteleeee ete REMY > PP ote ae 
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WHITE’ GRAPE, best white, vety Maes 
VICTORIA, roductive and latest. 


SHORT BU and v ood. 
SHORT BUNCH RAD ogaieedre « best qual. 
Gooseberries, Asparagus, Linneus Rhubarb, 
&e. &e. 
Send for Catalogue, enclosing stamp, at our 


Seed Store, Horticultural and’ gricultural 
“house, No, 29 Fifth St. 


(AN articles belonging’ to ope aan} 


be had, of the best ayy 7 
terms. 


ee favorable 
Ppitth 8t., 
me. "Finn Pa. 








MISSOURI’ 


No. 26 South re st. 






*Wiiblesaie 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Grass, Field, GARDEN and Flower Seeds; 


CHAMPION SELF: HAND RAKING 


REAPERS & MOWERS & Single Mowers. 


‘rhe Toatoge. & 


OF THE WORLD 


pal os / 
al 
ity 
die: ay Wg eal 
sh ‘& «|| b= a ii lla 


) Gass 


Ac 
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Preferred over all others where- 


ever introduced. Most simple in construction— 
most easily managed—gives entire satisfaction. 


Herewith find cut of celebrated 
Call and Examine. 


Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 
Ride while you plow your corn. 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow fully sustains all that 


is claimed for it. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Best in Use. 


Particular pains taken to furnish 


Send for Catalogues—furnished gratis, 








them, viz: It never cuts a grain of corn. It cannot choke, 


from cylinders provided with 
it never can miss a hill when the lever is moved 


Send in your orders early for the 





Also, Dealers in 


No. 56 North Second Street, above Pine; St. 
‘Almanacs for 1865 and 














LLL 


eo WAREHOUSE AND 


opposite Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
fe SRFENNER & CO., 


Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


d 
d 


Horse Powers, Sulky and Re 
volving Hay Rakes, Hay Hois 





Also,: dealers in Rubber an 
Leather Belting, Threshers an 


BUCKEYE WHEAT DRILLS, 
VICTOR SORGHUM CANE MILLS, 
COOK’S SORGHUM EVAPORATORS. 
Van Brunt’s 2-horse Broad Cast Seed Sowers. 


We believe that in all of the above machines the public will find decided: advantages over any other ma- 
chines ofthe kind now in use. Purchasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 
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The Best. Planter Offered to the Farmer. 

There are several reasons why this is the best Planter in use, and the followin 
It never misses a hill, if the Ad 

is moved. The corn is effectually covered. The driver sits on a seat that never tips ‘down. e 
shoes rise above the ground themselves. This is the only machine in use, or that can be’ ti8ell, 
wherein that is the case, and that alone will please every man who sees it. 


BrORE, 
st tone ( 0,: a 


luatrated Catalogues Furnished Gratis. 





roved Onio 


Those wishing to purchase a harvester, are requested to call and examine this acknowledged CHAMPION 


Haworth’s Prairie State double check row Corn Planter 


In which is combined in. the GREATEST DEGREE all the fost ofa PERFECT MACHINE. 


g Forks, Cider Mills, Plows, ° 
arrows; &c. &c. 


tin 
H 


Nonpariel Washing Machine, with Universal Wringer 


Pure and Reliable Garden Seeds, growth of 1864. 


BARNUM, FENNER & co., 


NO, 3s SOUTH MAIN S8T., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


~~ 


BUCKEYE CORN PLANTER. 


4% 
are a ft 


The corn tedrop- 
ves whic ane and feed the kernels ints the wc — 


BUCKEYE REAPER & MOWER, 


The bhly Machine that doés'the work to perfection, and has-no equal inthe. world, 


Landreths’ Celebrated Garden Seeds, 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKBS, SULKY RAKES, CUTTING BOKES, &¢., AND. THE 


ihm MOLINE PLOWS, : 


Blunden, Rocnig & rn r 
TUL C WweOERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT’ 


seas eid. all 
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/ knew an old man who 


y shargiete atk at seat infested pa 
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_ Chips: 


A western paper publighid 
i 





bes tbe tobbowih gi 


ieved * ‘that what was 






gun with hioy when.g g into! 


this time he‘found — 







rag gd in sae er | 


WT his titne came, anyhow 
said the eld felléw; “but sy 
ah Indian, and his: time 4 
do not to have my-gun.” 


In order to be happy, one must be.on abd 
terms with his pillow, forthe nightly reproaches 
it can make must be heard; yet it is never so 
delicious, so tranquil, as after a day on whith 
one has performed some good act, or where one 
is conscious of having spent it in some useful 
or substantial employment, 

Diogenes, being asked which beast’s bite was 
the most dangerous, replied, “If you mean 
wild beasts, ’tis B the sla ; if tame Ones, 
the flatterer’s. 


Au Irish ch t a duel; 
but duplinet ‘pot the ca didnot wish 


Bet ois weiic aps 


Bae eouklurt 







to “lave his ou d mother 
ARITHMETICAL.—A 
application of the birch, 
said to be a furlong: Tknow er; let anybed ny 
get such a licking as I have bad, Pant he’ll fin 
out that one rod makes an Z 
You have been sorely tried” said.a sympa- 
thising member to old Crowden, wepeg 
orbr the coffin of his third wife. Yes,’ 
nded-the bereaved one, “I have always had 
dreadfulest luck with women.” 


“You get drunk every.morning,” said one 
drunkard to another. «You are wrong; I 
drink, too, but only when iniy bnsiness is done.” 
“Oh,” answer e other, ‘if I get drunk in 
the morning, my business is done for the day.” 

What is the difference between @ bee and 
donkey? One has the honey and the other the 
whacks. 

fe reason thet the organ in Dr. —’s church 
did not’ play last Sabbath was, we are informed, 
its having a new stop put to it. »It}was added, 
we believe, by, the deputy sheriff. 

A ‘man with a scolding wife, when inquired of 
in relation to his companion, said he kept a hot 


° 

m= I horse you sold me*can’t be made to | he 
budge thefirat step.” ‘Well, didn’t Iguaranitee 
ue as never starting ?” 

retty girl’s sayin to Leigh Hunt, “I’m 
very pghe pee Bot he “Oh, no, you be- 
long to theother Joviell sect—you varevery fair, 
T see.’ 

What is the difference between a pound of 
meat and a drummer boy? One weighs a 
pound, and the other eee a 

“Miss,” said a fop to ay lady, ‘“‘what a 
pity you was’nt a spvont hy so?” said 


the vag “Beowuse you ee be such a good 
looking lass 


IT. t . for 
* ol re foe byotabetla 


enemies and one . 

Who was the 
Bible? Herddias; om 
John the Baptist on 


oul yr rhe 
“Forty rode 


Shelly the poet, 3 nhappy li 
children were y the Cou 
Chancery, and hie first wife itted Bull 

A man who avoids matrimony on account 
the cares of wedded life, is compared to ore 
ywho would amputate his leg to-save his toes 
“7 corns. 

has found a good son-in-law has 


toyed 5 pp re he who has a_bad one has lost 
® 


‘odianehes and December are called the embers 
\0f:the dying year. 
Indemnity for the past—pay up. ‘Security for) ne 
the future—pay down. 


a) Kes, 
ah 
calilitg give 


hou 
Roe ror they take a 
“pa mid executing oe het 


A Bioget —A chap who is'séntout/td borrow 


Se 


Hel 5 98 oon Qa ogg aad the # 


sehen 


<Ledk but for bfo-| 
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oyedt an tion 
it has progressed in improvements till ne 


je Jneo.-H. M 


At this time so far excels that made several years ago, 
that the farmer acquainted only with the old machine, 
must see and witness the work of the new Improved 
John H>Maany ‘to fully 
Has been added to the machine, which works with a 
steady motion, free of jerks, requiring ‘lees power to 
operate it than that of any other rake, ‘It is coptrol- 
led by the driver who regulates the size of the bun- 
dles, Follow is the testimony of one out of 
many farmers who have used the machine with the 


Self-Rake. 
Red Oak, Cedar Co., Towa, Oct.:22, "64. 

Mesers. Hecht & Reed, Agents for Manny Reaper: 
Sir—The J. H. Manny Reaping and Mowing machine 
[ of you answered every expectation as a 
ra i i far as a it as a mower. « I had: but a 
sm ar eut about 80 acres of small grain 
seeped howhiae acres of grass, and had a, 
oe Pree age the least; g a pe or bearing got hot. 
apparatus is @ complete success, working 

like acharm, an{go easy’ to drive that I consider it a 
greatadvantage tothe team. Wecut and raked some 
yery weedy wheatand very heavy oats, lodged and 
seeped every way, and full of “morning glory.” The 
appears to have no side draft, one span of 

horses Rpetating g itpeasily at a very slow walk. Iodid 
not think it would mow my sloughs, as they were 
thickly set with Red Top, lodged and tangled badly. 
I-got'a'Ballymachine.and« tried it for two or three 
hours; had to tay ft by; it would not work atall. I then 
tried thie Manny; it went thraugh/ without any trou- 
ble.. In a. wor ’ the machines.are all and more than 
youclaim for them. All who have seen mine work, 
admire it for its lightness of draft; good, raking and 
clean cutting. Yours truly, J OSEPH PATTERSON. 


THE HAND RAKE 


Is unsurpassed by any other machine in orgy ee of work 
—and it isconsidered an easy job to fork the grain 
off the machine. Here is what the farmers say. I 
take simply one out of their statements, to-wit: 
Adel, Adair Co. Iowa, Dec. 1, ’64. 
W. A. K.: Dear Sir=As to my,machine.I ‘do not 
see any place where it could beimproved. Your dou- 
ble motion in a combined machine is just the thing for 
lie i A great many kind of machines ard fhed 
‘Buckeye seems to. midw. nice, but it clogs 
in, heavy grain where there is large weeds, where _ 
Manny would cut a whole family of them, and g 
the slon ohn an HM M. H. SHEPPARD. 


H. Man — 
Rake wor Hand 

Are both combined so oti and 

will mow as well as reap. 


The late improvements’consist in part as follows : 
Two sizes bevel gearing. 
Enlarged drive and grain wheels. 
Adjustable seat for driver. _. 
Adjustable support and spring seat for forker. 
Iron cutter bar and new 
Balance wheel, new pitman, hollow wrist pin. 
Wide boxes for jour 
New arrangement 
Double 'shive for ret 
Patentadjr 


ize its ; superiority.’ A 









The 
























ny P Mower, 


ves pon mith the Tequirements of the 
epg “Th Owing is given among many state- 
Pe! 

,*} | (Aindebsoaip Clay to Ca Iowa, Nov. 9, 1864. 
W. A. Knowlton,.Agent: Dear Sir—The first I 
started with your machine was ina 20,acre patch of 
clover, and half or moré lodged. ‘Two of my neigh- 
bors came’to see it start. f went five or six rounds 
first-rate, and it commencéd ‘to rain; I wanted to 
stop; bat they were not satisfied,’ om I ‘kept om, it 
oe like * vengeance ye nght the jma- 
py cteerty bat re was tp clog, to it 

es 


their own, and they could 









ita the clover field without clogging; 


Tees ar 


BURSON'S GRAIN BINDER, 
oa creep: ay gain 


JOHN \H. MANNY REAP Se 
f 













8S. 
further particulars. 





C8eh; $35 per 100, 


_| white grape, making am excellent wine resemblin 


(TAs EP. eee 
| 10997 4 J pi 
HF Pe bad a al Rd Seoond 








| GRAPEXVINESA r “a Zz... PIPE Works 


NORTON’S VIRGIMIA )SEEDLING— The 
great wine grape of this continent—makibg a dark 
ted wine, resembling the famous Port and Burgundy 
—pronounced by phygicians an excellent medicinal 
wits. Mixed with the Concord in equal parts, a wine 
is formed praised by all judges. Plants healthy 
80d productive, not sw to or rot. Price 
35. cents each; $25 per 100 for well ers.— 
Strong two year old Plants from cuttings at 50 cents 


TAYLOR’S BULLITT—A vigorous, healthy, 


a ‘high-degree the sherry wine of commerce. Fine 


volt layers, 35 cents each; $25 per 100. 


CONCORD—One of our most vigenn ae and 
healthy market and family grapes, making a good, 

light wine. Every family should have a couple soe 
en-plants. Pricé 30 cents each; $20 per 100. a 


HARTFORD PROLIFIC—The earliest, most 
prolific and most ; market grape in cultiva- 
tion, making-alto a good wine, asample of which was, 
jon exhibition at our late ag Horticultural meeting. 
Priée 40 cents each; $30 per 100, 


The above grapes we can recommend for general 
cultivation, and every farmer should plantthem. The 
will find them far more profitable than the high 
priced kinds, which they know nothing about. 


N, J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Me. 


Tenbrook, Pierce & Co., 


SUCCESSORS. TO 
JOHN W. TENBROOK, 


CULTURISTS, 
Rockville, Ind., Vineennes, Ind., 
South Pass, Tl. 


NANSEMOND 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Our stock. of the above variety f Potsto (iu store 
for next: spring), . ber sme large, cee tad of the best 


quality, havin 
B LARGI POTATOES, 
Selected from many hundreds of bushels. 
pletion of our 
AMMOTH SWEET POTATO HOUSE, 
At South Pass, IIl., on the Hil. Central d, 
Will enable us to fill ‘and pres ptly all C 
orders with which we may be fayored. Shipments} w 
will be made from either of our Petate.Houses, at 


Rockville, Ind., Vincennes, Ind., orSouth Pass, 
_ Ill., as desired by. Pe ike 


SPONS IBLE TS W 
In no aarp ‘town me ABET vba, our poll 


tatoes on the halves. Address, 
TENBROOK; PIERCE & CO., | 
Rockville, Ind., or South Pass, Ill. 








The com- 


marl-2t] . 
Cauliflower certain to. Head. 
J. M. THORBURN: & CO., 


Beg to call the attention of Amateurs and Market 
Gardeners to their celebrated 


Nonpariel Cauliflower’ Seed, 


25 cents per; $1.50 per, oz. or $20 per Ib. 
We can conkdently recommend the above as the very 
best variety in cultivation, Aléo, . 

Extra’ Early Peas. 
Early Cabbage Seed. 
pew | and Late Celery. 
lish Frame and hee Cucumbers. 
Eas and Late Lettuce. 
Was 


Japan and other Melons. 
French and Chin 


hite and Yellow Onion. 
Radish. 
Upright, and other Tomatoes, 
Early, Flat and other Turnips. 
Tree Seeds imgreat variety. 
For Varieties, Deseri ptone and Prices of all Seeds, 
Send for the CA ALOGUE! of’ Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds. 


JM: Thorburn''& Go. 


15 John St, New York. 


NEW. FLOWER, =| 


J. M-THORBURN & CO.’S 
Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 


Flower Seeds and Spring: aS a 





Containing all. the desirable poyslties, of the 


at 16th Street and Pacific Railroad, only 2 squares 
west of 14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to 
furnish Drain Tile of my own make in April or May, 
manu factu 
atthe fo! 







atthe factory : 
per 1000 feet. 


Size, 1} ix $15\ all irreg- 

Fee 20) ulars 

3 or. 40| double 

4 “ 60} price of 

pe S 80/ straight 

6 4 120; pipe. 
And notil Tam able to supply the demand at my own 
factory, Iwill receive and fill orders for any sized 
Tile at.10.per cent. above Joliet prices, and cost of 
tran and breakages—they having appointed 
me for their Works, in St. Louis 

H. M. THOMPSON, 
Office in Fear of Post Office, Box 3459. 
[marl-8t] 





WESTERN NURSERIES, sT. LOUIS, MO. 
‘Phe proprietor offers for sale, at wholoasle or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 

of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
it for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 


P Packing and shipping done in the best of or-) 
der. Address Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo, [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 


strawberry Plants 


THE WILSON’S ALBANY, 
ble the quantity of fruit of any other 
variety ever tested by me in this climate, for sale at 
$2 per 100 plants. N. J. COLMAN! 








GEO HUSMANN. ©. ©. MANWARING; 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 


Haying much increased our business, we take pleas- 
at Bs calling the attention of our friends, and the 
merally, to our large and complete assort- 
eins 5 Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
Setting choicest varieties of 
Apples, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 
and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 


Gainame Grapes, Onrra , Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 


: Pian Dieckberries, Shade 
and 
green, Vince acd and C 


ved ee Ever- 
Roses, 
AL tg oe 
t Cuttings lings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our. soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 
We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
érs'to ourlefge assortment of native hardy grapes, 
rising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
faye” epared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
liable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 


” cbf Virgini ont Missouri and 
[eanbot te Ving hob teted Dieowt Ba Ave 
““Desttiptive Catalbgueenbot gratiato all apphigants. 
Orders directed to us personally or to our local 

agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


COLMAIN'S 
RURAL WORLD 
VALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 

Devoted to, 

THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 
THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 
BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL KINDS OF FARM) STOCK; THE 
CARE OF POULTRY,’ THE APIARY, &C, 

It also contains a choice’ 

LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 

And. gives practical’ information’ Sad to all De: 

parti 





enta of Rural 

The Rurau! Wortp will be thoroughly ‘Western in 

all its instriction— iving’| to Western Farmers ana 

Fruit Growers such aie oun + as we be a rete s 
them in this climate. | Sail | 


Terti4 cin. Aiitance:”: , 


> SINGLE COPY, mths, “$1.00 
POUR. OOPTES,. ae G0" 


And one copy free to every” person .eending 8 





season, for si ery./ 1! 
i 
Has just been published, soy wil be mailed 
free on application to, . 
1 Q na} J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 
Growers and Importers of Bead John alk 
ew York. 


The New Zinnia. Mexicana, 25; otsla0 
‘Der. paper, by mail. 


i marl—2t 
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Club of Ten ee an Peliere. 
8 a ‘NO ‘J. COL 
Bical: World. 


‘P¥oprioter 
pitas Office, 97, mahal ais Louis, 
‘B. Baran, P SHAR itmils Miesowi. A 


“ADV “ERTISEMENTS. is. 
aphi Ne ahem Of An 
bert ap on pat gh advance je 














m the most approved machines, and 


, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small. 




































